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65th Year ML 
THE mye 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 
has the honor to announce the appointment of 
DR. RUSSELL V. MORGAN 
as its Director to succeed 
the late Dr. Osbourne McConathy 
Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 
July 7-28, 1948 . 
Write for complete prospectus to: 
Albert Renna Olga E. Hieber _ Frances E. Settle 
45 East 17th Street 221 East 20th Street 8 Craigie Circle 
New York 3, N. Y. Chicago 16, Ill. Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A LISTENER'S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 
Our Newest Contributions 
To Music Education_ | 
by Lillian Baldwin A 
Vol. |—The Master Builders of Music ' 
Vol. II—The Musician as Poet, Painter, and Dramatist 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 
The five-fold program for grades |-6, a pupil's book 
for each, and complete teaching directions. 
CHORAL PROGRAM SERIES 
by Harry Robert Wilson 
Books |-V 
Send for descriptive circulars ' 
and complete catalogue 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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; “NOW IS THE HOUR” 
- a“ 
F * 
|| + — to prepare your musical programs for commencement 
a 
an Though commencement seems far away, now is the time to assemble your program 
, material and start your school bands, orchestras and choral groups rehearsing . . . 
it’s more simple and economical to shop at Lyon & Healy where you'll find 
/ “Everything Known in Sheet Music” . . . for here, you may browse through a wealth 
V of material for beginner, advanced student and artist from catalogues of all leading 
/ publishers . . . music for every instrument, every voice — in arrangement or en- 
semble . . . books on every musical subject. And our sheet music specialists will 
help you save time and money by filling your orders in the shortest time possible. 
Choral Instrumental 
S.S.A. Marche Royal—De Smetsky-Lake May Overture—Clerisse-Chidester 
Echoes From Strauss—arr. Roy ...... .20 Small Orch. & piano ..... 1.25 Full Band 2 eeeennneene 4.00 
~~ -T Se Se ~ ba Lillie " Full Orch. & Piano _ 1,75 Symphonic Band .............. 7.00 
row Ngiish)—Doya ..... » Set A (full s inc. . 3.75 . 
tn fopDenne ta Sk CM come ine} 3 Maine RombergLate 
a 600 Symphonic Band 6.00 
Music Of Life—Cain ...... — -16 One Moring In May—Carmichael-Sopkin Pomp And Chivalry—Roberts 
On A Lovely Summer Evening— Full Orchestra . 3.50 Standard Band . . 1.50 
Elliott ........ socsesassemensnsupssnnnnsasens .16 Concert Orchestra 5.00 s P 
Open Thy Heart—Bizet-Deis 15 Processional—Schmidt 
j When Moonlight Falls—Read . - AS Processional March—Cailliet Concert Band ............. ~~ 2,00 
S.A.T.B. Full Orchestra 2.00 Recessional—Rousseau-Righter 
At Sundown—Hofland ae Ecstasy Waltz—Smeith Standard Band tia . 1.00 
ive On—She pherd occccccccverersneneenenevne 020 Fuil Band Sonics Ss Eveni -Li 
Freedom And Brotherly Love—Savino .25 Symphonic Band ..... a 7.00 ~~) sisal “—~ 
Hymn To Music, A—W aring ———-._ -20 Standard Band. ....... ail an 2.75 
Liberty Under God—Sacco ........... .12 Land Of Hope And Glory— ae a ee 
Moonlight—Ryder sili eedinisetpithinseostoccd, Sa Elgar-Luckhardt Summer Is A-Coming In—Harvey . 
Pilgrim’s Song—T schaikowsky-Christy 16 Full Band <n Full Band ——.... ECE 
Russian Picnic—Enders ............. .16 Symphonic Band —. 300 Symphonic Band... 4.00 
: 






For expert guidance in making up your music lists, write for one or more of the following compliment- 
ary Lyon & Healy catalogues on Christmas music, operettas, cantatas, band music, woodwind ensem- 
bles, choruses, xylophone and marimba music, vocal orchestrations and children’s song collections. 
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An Important Message 
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6 to All Music Educators 
. 63 
65 ’ : : , . _ 
— @ Here, at last, is an electronic organ of unusual = ments and playing dimensions conform rigidly to the J 
. 6 versatility in which the cherished tonal traditions of | recommendations of the American Guild of Organists, 
MN the finest organs have been respected. It is an instru- __ it is ideal for teaching purposes. 
2 ment with an incomparable wealth of voices marvel- Let your own ears tell you which electronic organ 
ously true to their organ and orchestral counterparts. has natural tone. Arrange for a demonstration now. 
After you see, hear or play the Wurlitzer Organ at 
the Convention, we are confident that you will go 
; home anxious and eager to recommend it for any 
church or school installation. 
At a fraction of the cost of a fine pipe organ, this 
S . . . 
: instrument, which occupies but the space of a small 
gtand piano, offers churches music with inspiring 
er natural tone, blending beautifully with solo, choir 
» 4, ° ° ° ° : . 
indsle. and congregational singing. Likewise in schools, the 
ly kema, . ° ° : 
. rich music of a Wurlitzer Organ adds immeasurably 
am to auditorium events. And, because its console arrange- 
~ 
! 
— ; The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, | 
Mail the coupon for name | North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dept. ME | 
—— of dealer who will arrange a demonstration of | Bienes cond anc eens of dues whe eld emeeee | 
— demonstration of the Wurlitzer Organ without obligation 
p 
Pe Che WURLIIZER ORGAN | wee... cscrcsccnsssenenenetemmenemeninte | 
omery, POSITION .... eee ccccecceceerececscsceesceessseseseesseessesess | 
t... Series 20 —Two Manual | Sete. «.s.0:s.0.0.0000000000000000000005000600000080000000600608 aoe | 
Calif.; . . ee el rererrrrerrrsrrr rey: rer rr ere mr err rer er 
Ohi “Music’s Richest Voice” 7 Addoes 
len MR ft ewer erence ce sccecccccsscccce ss eMOMEs oes s SIRs seccccece 
Pawlet = | 
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America’s most widely used basal music series 
| ry 





Here is a complete program for your class- 
room, Grades One through Nine and Com- 
bined Grades, with a Teacher’s Guide and 
combined Guide and Accompaniments for 
each book of the series. Every child can take 
part in a music program that includes sing- 
ing, dancing, playing, creating, listening. The 
music-reading and rhythm programs of this 
series have won wide acclaim. 





i 
American | 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. IT’S FREE 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
If you do not have a copy 


351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
OO 137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. of - Stories about Songs 
91 Cone Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia by John W. Beattie, write 
2210 Pacific Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas to the address nearest 
121 Second St., San Francisco 5, Calif. to-you for a free copy. 
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bau possibilities fad the Setivus Ularinédit 


e SEE the magnificent brown-grained grenadilla wood. @ip 
S Premium grade for super-resonance. oie 


HEAR the great pear-shaped fones, so lush they nearly scare you! 


The Selmer Signet Clarinet offers a new 


EXPERIENCE the invigorating sensation of playing your 


opportunity for perfection in your clarinet per- oN Suaied ade on Sean 
CA; 


° ° ° FEEL the keys. They “‘fit’”’ as though they grew up 
formance. The improved scale gives you a precise with your fingers. 
EXAMINE important details. integral tone holes, stainless 
steel key rods, locked pivot key posts, and many others. 


TEST the remarkably even and accurate scale in actual 
: orchestral or band playing. 
character to your tone. The dynamic resources are mane ev tnentn at etnént indies 


_- y 000 0000000000000000COO00OOOOOOOOSO00800000000000080080008 

. unlimited. Flawless key action adds polish to your SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA, DEPT: J2 
hn’ I want full details on the Selmer Signet Clarinet. 
technique. You can prove these statements by Send the free booklet, without obligation. . 


basis for accurate intonation. The new bore adds 


actual trial. Ask your local Selmer dealer. Or, send ADDRESS 


Veececcccococcosecs 


the coupon today for complete information. el 














Operetta Hits 





FOR SCHOOL PRODUCTION 




















HEARTS AND BLOSSOMS 


Operetta in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 
Book and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. STULTS 


Performances everywhere of this popular operetta 
bring unvarying reports of success. Marked with at- 
tractive, singable music and engaging dialog, it never 
fails to delight an audience. Requiring a comparatively 
small number of principals (eight soloists and four non- 
singers) besides the chorus, it is easy to cast and re- 
hearse. But one set of scenery is needed. 

The amusing story of romance at a summer resort has 
a gay and happy ending with even the servants, Malindy 
and Samson, engaging in a little personal “match mak- 
ing." Time of performance, one hour and thirty min- 
utes. 

Price,$1.00 
Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration 
Available on Rental 


BETTY LOU 


Operetta in Three Acts for Mixed Voices 
Book and Lyrics by Lida Larrimore Turner 
Music by R. M. STULTS 


Here is one of the most popular operettas for amateur 
society and high school groups. The lively book has 
been matched with some gay, catchy tunes. A large 
or small mixed chorus can be used, as conditions dictate, 
and the solo parts require two sopranos, two mezzo- 
sopranos, two altos, two tenors, two baritones, and one 
bass. There is also one male part which requires no 
singing, and but one stage set is needed for the three 
acts. Time of performance, one hour and thirty minutes. 

Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestration Available on Rental 


WE'RE FOR AMERICA 


Operetta in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 
Book by Thecla Fitzgerald 
Lyrics and Music by MARIAN HALL 


With fetching tunes, unusual plot developments, and 
a definitely patriotic aspect, this operetta is perfect for 
high school production, It is easy to prepare, musically 
and dramatically, and the matters of settings and cos- 
tumes present no problems. 

The story concerns the happenings at Livermore Junior 
College after the arrival of a young lady from foreign 
shores. But all ends well with the unanimous verdict 
that, for happiness, everyone must serve school and coun- 
try to the very best of his ability. Time of performance, 
one hour and thirty minutes. 

Price, $1.00 


Orchestration Available on Rental 





THEODORE PRESSER Co 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


1712 Chestnut Street, 











IN ROBOT LAND 


An Operetta in Two Acts for Men's Voices 
By L. E. YEAMANS 


Here is a real novelty for male voices, Its action 
concerns a realm of mechanical men, in which but two 
mortals, both women, reside. The arrival of two Amer- 
ican fliers complicates matters for everyone, but their 
coming also brings romance into the lives of the two 
women. 

The two female roles are among the eleven principal 
parts, all to be played by men. The staging and cos- 
tuming present no problems. Time of performance, 
one hour and thirty minutes. 

Price, 75 cents 


JOAN OF THE NANCY LEE 


A Comic Opera in Two Acts for Mixed Voices 
Books and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Here is an operetta which assumes the broad propor- 
tions of the popular Gilbert and Sullivan works. Marked 
with tuneful airs and fine choral passages, it is a work 
any group can be proud to offer. The plot concerns 
Sir Richard Camden's love for Lady Joanna Leyton. 
About to be exiled through the treachery of Lord 
Egbert Mortimer, Sir Richard also discovers that Lord 
Egbert has won Lady Joanna's heart, and has contrived 
possession of the Camden lands and wealth. 

Sir Richard and a group of friends become pirates, 
man the ship Nancy Lee, and capture a vessel on which 
Lady Joanna and her bridesmaids are returning from 
France with bridal array. Lady Joanna prevents mutiny 
among the crew, deposes "Captain Dick," and establishes 
herself in command. As she and Richard are reconciled, 
the pirates sue for the hands of their captives. Time of 
performance, two hours. 


Vocal Score $2.00 
Dialog and Lyrics .50 
Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestrations are 
Available on Rental 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CHARM 


A Musical Comedy in Two Acts and Four Scenes 
Book and Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
Music by CLARENCE KOHLMANN 


in conjunction with Clarence Kohlmann's gay and [ilt- 
ing tunes, a highly amusing “plot” is a feature of this 
operetta. It relates an amusing story of gay romance 
at a fashionable summer hotel, and offers opportunity 
for some amusing scenes and some clever acting. The 
music is of medium difficulty and medium range, and 
is of the bright rhythmic variety everyone whistles going 
home. The action occurs in the present time, and one 
setting is designated for the four scenes. Time of per- 
formance, two hours. 


Vocal score, $1.00 
Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestra Parts are 
Available on Rental 
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Mills Musle éevgs wees choral exettement to \ 
your programs with these outitanding 
CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 
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uy Leslie R. Gell 


Director of Music at the Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, Bell also conducts 
the famed girl chorus, the Leslie Bell Singers, frequently heard on radio programs in Canada 








and the United States. 
































TREBLE VOICES (S.S.A.) 
pee (from “The Fitzwilliam “te Book") (Byrd) (576) .15 The Wee Cooper O'Fyfe (Scottish Folk Song) ............ (589) .15 
Falan-Tiding (Tyrolese Carol)... ee (569) .15 Svabian Folk Tune (577) .20 
TREBLE VOICES ISS.AA) MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B,) 
Folk Song Suite for Treble Voices 
“Ah, Si Mon — Voulait Donser” (Quebec) ' Soon-a Will Be Done( Spiritual) (170) .20 
(First Movement 4004) .20 
“A Rosebud in June” (Somerset) “TA ae Day Which The Lord Hath Made wee 
(Second Movement) ...... .... i — ). 
“The Leather-Winged Bat” ‘Wermont) 2 
(Third Movement] oeel(4008) 20 Let us Break Bread Together (Spiritual) — — 
Dark Valley (Rittenhouse) a ie Skip To My Lou (American Folk Tune) .20 
The CARPENTER’S SON PRAYER FOR PEACE 
TEN CHORAL ANTHEMS for Treble Voices (S.A.) for Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
with piano or organ accompaniment A Cantata for the World! 
eee - R. a ah ia ieaiat Text by FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
epicting ten interesting episodes in the life of the Holy Car- . 
pehter, the choir may sing each number individually or in its Music by RALPH MATESKY 
entirety as a cantata. Price .60 
Price 1.00 Orch. Parts on Rental 














7 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE | STANFORD KING’S Piano BOOKS 
The New Note in Modern Piano Instruction Melodic, interest-sustaining original compositions with gay 
Uninterrupted Sequence—Natural Progression illustrations and helpful suggestions. 
Michael Aaron PIANO PRIMER.....................000000 60 A GRE and TER PEATD. q........ccccrscsescrccccccrssescceceees 60 
GRADE ONE, GRADE TWO, GRADE THREE, Fe ee ee icinttctetincennscncesccnentnennennnnn 60 
I hiicasicaseakcinchniatesstoncsarcsnantend each 1.00 i cinieaniistesianasaninnanine 60 
Michael Aaron ADULT COURSE......................0000: 1.00 | JUNIOR MISS Plays the Piano..................sccssee 60 
Just Published! JUNIOR MISTER Plays the Piano.......................... 60 
L Two Technic Books for Early Grades Important Etudes compiled for Early Grades 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC Book One... .75 Stanford King’s SELECTED STUDIES Book One... .75 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC Book Two.. .75 Stanford King’s SELECTED STUDIES Book Two.... .75 








QO SAY, CAN YOU HEAR? 


A Music Appreciation Book 
by L. MARGUERITTE HOUSE 






In these two books, children embark upon enchanting, exciting new adven- 
tures living the colorful stories of the world's best music such as Saint- 
Saens’ “Danse Macabre” through stories, musical excerpts, illustrations 
and stimulating review questions. 
Two Primary Books of Importance 
by RUTH BAMPTON 


SINGING FOR FUW...... 1.00 


45 original and folk songs chosen from a treasure-house of 
children's literature. 


i | 90 


Descriptive music to play and act—youngsters delight in these rhythmics. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. Mosman tesa ea” 
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HAMPTON 
MINIATURE SCORES 






























































Volume | — RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF .......... 1.25 Volume 7 — FRENCH WORKS _. 1.25 
Scheherezade DEBUSSY Three Nocturnes 
ian Easter Overt BIZET L'Arlésienne Suites Nos. | and 2 
ae See ee BERLIOZ Roman Carnival Overture 
Damnation of Faust (3 excerpts) 
Volume 2 — MOZART and GLUCK 
OVERTURES 1.25 | Volume 8 — RUSSIAN AND BOHEMIAN 
MOZART _ GLUCK Worse nnenennnnneeeneeeesesennnnnceneceneneennnnnne 1.25 
Sa RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF Coq d'Or Suite 
sag ll ~’ Pon Aulis IPPOLITOV-IVANOV Caucasian Sketches 
oe . SMETANA The Moldau (Symphonic Poem) P 
Idomineus Orpheus and Seem, eniatec Cale rn ‘ 
The Impresario Eurydice E - A ‘a a Pe we 
The Magic Flute orests (Symphonic Poem) 1 
The Marriage of Figaro : 
La Clemenza di Tito : 
Volume 9 — ROSSINI OVERTURES ............ 1.25 
William Tell La G 
Volume 3 — BEETHOVEN OVERTURES ........ 1.25 te cag a Sep fone 
Coticlan — ore Italian in Algiers Semiramide 
Egmont Prometheus 
Fidelio ( 
Volume 10 — OPERA OVERTURES .............. 1.25 
t 
THOMAS Mignon 
Volume 4 — MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ...... 1.25 NICOLAI Merry Wives of Windsor 
, HUMPERDINCK Hansel and Gretel 
TSCHAIKOWSKY Nutcracker Suite SMETANA The Bartered Bride 
BORODIN Prince Igor (Polovetsian STRAUSS Die Fledermaus 
Dances) The Gypsy Baron 
ENESCO ee GLINKA Russlan and Ludmilla 
p. Il, No. 
PROKOFIEFF Classical Symphony 1 
Volume 11 — WORKS OF MENDELSSOHN 1.25 s 
Volume 5 — STRAVINSKY BALLETS ............ 2.00 "A Midsummer Night's Dream" Music f 
Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage — Overture d 
The Firebird Ruy Blas Overture 
Petrouchka Athalie Overture B 
Sacre du Printer os 
Volume 12 — SCHUBERT, WEBER, 
SCHUMANN ..... cath lla 1.25 
Volume 6 — 19TH CENTURY OVERTURES .. 1.25 
SCHUBERT “Rosamunde": Overture; 
TSCHAIKOWSKY "1812" Overture | Entr'actes; Ballet Music 
DVORAK Carnival Overture WEBER Euryanthe Overture 
BRAHMS Academic Festivai Overture Freischutz Overture 
Tragic Overture Oberon Overture , 
GOLDMARK Sakuntala Overture SCHUMANN Manfred Overture | 





and an important new addition to the series 


Volume 13 BEETHOVEN SYMPHONIES I, 2, 3, 4 


Price $1.75 


RCA Building Radio City New York 
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Mus! Build for Your 


High School “String Section” 
with Today’s Junior Graders 


Famous GAL/SLH 
“JUNIOR STRINGS” 


& 





ADAM P. LESINSKY—head of the Music Department of the Whiting, Indiana, Schools and | 
one of his grade school groups using the GRETSCH Stringed Instruments for junior players. 







th every Music Supervisor knows, it isn’t easy to sell the strings to young- 
sters of high school age. Get ’em young . . . that’s the idea. . . and have them QUARTER 
thinking in terms of Strings instead of trumpets when they arrive in high SIZE 


STRING 


school. There’s no doubt about it, capable violinists, cellists and bass players BASS 


















aren't developed overnight, you have to start in the junior grades. As Mr. 
Lesinsky, Music Supervisor of the Whiting, Indiana Schools will tell you, this 
problem can be licked. As a result of early spadework with junior graders and 
GRETSCH “Junior Strings” you’ll enjoy a steady flow of interested, advanced 
talent for your high school symphony orchestra. 


Here is an “Idea”...a program for the future 
which is complete and practical 


The GRETSCH “Junior Strings” plan is a complete musical program which has been 
school designed. It is extremely practical and all tied up in one neat package. We will gladly 
furnish all the information you want, outline the entire program and even give an actual HALF SIZE 
demonstration through your nearest GRETSCH dealer. Find out about this unique pro- CELLO 


gram without obligation. Clip the coupon NOW. 








ANOTHER GRETSCH SERNICE 
The TILSON-GRETSCH Musical Aptitude Test 


of students toward the 


tifa 
rel] SCHOOL DESIGNED \ 


“A | SCHOOL TESTED , 
“Z \Scwoo. APPROVED / + 


a mo Sy THE 
JUNIOR 
VIOLIN 


ome ee oe 


scientifically determines the receptivity ' : 
etects hidden talent; it facilitates the grading o 


study of music. It d ; 
it saves. classroom time 


students according to their musical ability; 
and effort for instructors, and increases the enrollments in classes 






































nal Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
529 §. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. * 60 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Please give dealer's name. 


lable FREE—to ‘ 
devoted to the study of instrumental music. a 1 FRED GRETSCH MEG. CO., 
our school through local GRETSCH dealer-agency. Investigate { Dept. ME-3, 529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. . 
¥ ! Please send me, without obligation, complete information about your stringed | 
now without cost. instrument program for Junior Graders. i 
Nam ! 

ie 
I 
The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. C oo 

—— 

e g. 0 “ City & State. | 
1 
I 
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See, hear, play these 
master creations. 


‘ Write for name of 
Nationally renowned uemet duties, TOU 


solo trumpeter, San CAN BANK ON A 


Antonio Symphony. FRANK. 





CHICAGO 


Where Crafismanship Has Been a Tradition Since 
Exclusive Déstubutors 
TARG & DINNER, Inc. The Wholesale Music Center 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Since its introduction many years ago, the Conn 4-H Artist model trombone 


’ 





has been in constant demand as ‘‘top favorite with top trombonists’ 
in solo, dance, radio and recording. Its perfection of scale, ease of response 
, and beauty of tone have been the pattern for many other makes 
to follow. However, thanks to Conn’s exclusive precision methods and 
improvement through research the Conn 4-H is still far ahead of the field 
and without an equal. CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
| C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana. pi 





Pulling trombone slides with a hydraulic drawbench is one of many Conn instrument bells, tubing and slides are better because of this 


Conn processes for making finer instruments. Eliminates ‘‘chatter physical testing equipment, with capacity of 30 tons, which is used 
marks’’ often produced on old-type ‘‘chain pull’’ drawbench. Makes to study tensile strength, compressibility, and other characteristics of 


’ 


Conn slide action faster, smoother, lighter — like ‘‘floating in air.’’ ‘ materials which are important factors in musical quality and durability. 
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ELKHART CORNETS, TROMBONES 
and TRUMPETS 





Now you can have a new Elkhart — 
beautifully-fashioned, rich-toned, with ‘‘pro- 
fessional” features galore! With an Elkhart in 
your hands...and your mind made up to “go 
places” ... watch how much easier you move ahead in 
the chairs. That’s because Elkharts make every minute of 
practice count more...perfect pitch and balance... 
faster action and easier blowing. Only $117.50 makes 
you the proud owner of an Elkhart cornet, trumpet or 
trombone — price includes both instrument and case. 

Federal tax included. See your Elkhart dealer today! 


CGeee’ 
THE ELK 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. incicws 
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National Music Week will mark its 
25th anniversary, May 2-9, 1948. Of 
special interest to all who are profes- 
sionally or commercially associated 
with the music field, the aim of the 
observance is to increase the interest 
of the public in the enjoyment to be 
derived from music, and the value of 
education and participation in the mak- 
ing of music. 


NBC’s “Orchestras of the Nation” 
Series, under the supervision of Ernest 
LaPrade, will present the following 
symphonies during the latter part of 
the current season: April 24—South- 
ern Symphony (Columbia, S. C.), Carl 
Bamberger; May 1—Santa Monica 
Symphony, Jacques Rachmilovich; 
May 8—North Carolina Symphony 
(Winston-Salem), Benjamin Swalin; 
May 15—Atlanta Symphony, Henry 
Sopkin; May 22 and May 29—Eastman 
School Symphony, Howard Hanson. 


British Theatre and Arts Festival 
for Children will be held in Bath dur- 
ing 1949 Easter holidays, April 21-May 
1. Chief event of the festival, designed 
to show children the best in music, 
art and drama, will be six perform- 
ances of a new production of Mozart’s 
“Il Seraglio” sung in English and con- 
ducted by Berthold Goldschmidt. 


National Boys & Girls Week will 
be observed in the United States and 
Canada April 24-May 1 with the 
theme, “Youth—Key to the Future,” 
designed to focus attention of the pub- 
lic on the interests, activities and prob- 
lems of youth. For the first time, 
trophy awards will be presented to 
those communities sponsoring the best 
observances. Further information may 
be obtained from National Boys & 
Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1, IIl. 


Festival-Pageant, sponsored by the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs, 
will be presented at the Medinah Tem- 
ple in Chicago on April 24, the eve of 
the Federation’s 32nd annual meeting, 
according to Mrs. Alma K. Anderson, 
President. Harry S. Walsh will direct 
the Festival-Pageant, featuring a cast 
of about 1,000, including leading choral 
and instrumental groups in Illinois, 
which will present the dramatic history 
of Illinois. The Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs is a non-profit organiza- 
tion devoted to the advancement of 
music, and is a direct affiliate of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 


Advertising Contest. Music Mer- 
chants have been invited to participate 
in an advertising contest, sponsored by 
Targ & Dinner, Inc., Chicago, during 
National Music Week, May 2-9. The 
only requirement is that an ad, devoted 
to the Music Week theme, appears 1m- 
mediately preceding or during National 
Music Week. Six cash prizes totaling 
$300, will be awarded as follows: First 
prize, $100; second, $75; third, $50; 
and three prizes of $25 each. 


Piano Competition, to be held at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore, Maryland, in the spring, 
carries a cash award of $100, offered 
by the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration, for the outstanding piano 
recital given by Conservatory students. 
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known, some entirely original. For drill! 
Solo! Ensemble! Skill! 


Flute, Violin, Viola, Cello, String Bass. 


BE SURE TO SEE FIRST ROUNDS 
AT THE CONFERENCE! 


When you discover the complete useful- 
ness of FIRST ROUNDS FOR ALL IN- 
STRUMENTS, and when you see how 
well they are received by students and 
how well they supplement usual teaching 
material, you'll wonder why rounds have 
never been used for instrumental teach- 
ing before. 








ANNOUNCING 


First Rounds for All Instruments 


FOR ANY AND ALL COMBINATIONS OF WIND AND 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
Compiled and edited by Harry A. Feldman 
For Beginning Instrumental Classes (Grades 1-2) 


20 unison rounds in the set — some very familiar, some less well 


Published for the following instruments: 


4 rounds each in 5 keys (C, F, Bb, G and Eb Major). 20c a copy. Oboe, 
Bb Clarinet, Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, Bassoon, Trumpet or 
Cornet, Horn in Eb, Horn in F, Trombone, Baritone (Euphonium), Tuba, 


ENT URY 





Transposition! Rhythm! 





ee 
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47 WEST 63rd ST. 
NEW YORK 23, NN. 











THE THOMPSON 





A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 


@ FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
@ PITCHED IN “'C’’—A-440 
@ TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
@ VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 
@ ALL PLASTIC—SANITARY 
@ INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 





Retail Price 


| | $729. 


included 


Complete with 
Instructions 


























By actual schoolroom tests the 
FLUTOPHONE has been ac- 
knowledged as the finest instru- 
ment of its kind. The tone, 
volume, chromatic accuracy 
and ease of blowing rate it as 
“tops."" Try the FLUTOPHONE 
and be convinced. 


FLUTOPHONE BOOK 








HOW TO PLAY THE 
FLUTOPHONE 


Classroom Method 


by 
Merrill B. Van Pelt 
and 
J. Leon Ruddick 







































THE 
FLUTOPHONE 
in 
The World of Music 
based on 
Rhythms and 
Rimes 
Songs of 
Many Lands 
by 
Ginn and Co. 





These Correlations Free on Request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 






CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








740 BOLIVAR 








Festival of Contemporary Arts, held 
at the University of Illinois during the 
month of March, presented a cross- 
section of present-day creative activity 
in the arts, including music, drama, 
ballet, painting, etc. Among the music 
events included in the festival: Con- 
certs by important artists and by the 
School of Music staff, University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Sinfonietta, chamber 
music groups, and the Walden String 
Quartet; a forum featuring young 
American composers; performances by 
ballad singers. 


Composers’ Forum will be held at 
the University of Minnesota, May 19- 
23, according to an announcement from 
Paul M. Oberg, chairman of the Uni- 
versity’s Music Department. In ad- 
dition to symphony orchestra scores, 
compositions for string orchestra, 
chamber orchestra, woodwind and 
brass ensembles, and band will also be 
considered. The winning numbers will 
be performed by a professional orches- 
tra of approximately seventy pieces in 
concert at the close of the forum. 


Cornell College May Music Festival, 
in its fiftieth anniversary observance 
May 6-8 held on the college campus in 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, will commemorate 
the late Frederick A. Stock, who 
brought his Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra to Cornell’s May Festival an- 
+ from 1903 until his death in 


Materials Conference, sponsored by 
the music section of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, will 
be held on the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity campus June 14-30, according 
to an announcement from State Super- 
visor of Music Lloyd V. Funchess. 
Music instruction materials of all de- 
scriptions will be on display for exam- 
ination and evaluation. 


Fred Waring Music Workshop will 
open its 1948 season at Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, on June 13 
and continue through ten one-week 
sessions, ending August 20. More than 
500 school, college, church, community 
and industrial music directors from 
forty-four states, Canada and Hawaii 
attended the Workshop during its first 
season in 1947 for the purpose of ob- 
serving techniques in action, particu- 
larly in choral music. Information 
concerning enrollment may be secured 
by addressing: Registrar, Fred War- 
ing Music Workshop, Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pennsylvania. . 


Duluth Symphony Contest has 
brought in forty-five symphonic over- 
ture manuscripts from the nation-wide 
composition competition sponsored by 
the Duluth Symphony Orchestra. The 
winning work will receive its premiere 
performance by Joseph Wagner and 
the Symphony on April 23, and will be 
published by Mills Music, Inc., of New 
York City. 


Supplementary List of Instructional 
Materials for Junior and Senior High 
Schools has been issued by the State 
Department of Education in Ohio for 
Ohio school standards in music educa- 
tion. Prepared by State Supervisor of 
Music Edith M. Keller, the booklet is 
divided into six sections: Singing, 
General Music, Play, History of Mu- 
sic and Literature, Music in Recrea- 
tion, and Suggested Library Books. 
Address a request for the booklet to 
the State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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WE WANT MUSIC 
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\ or Orchestra 
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\ | y 
N The Newest Folio by V4 
XT) qy 
\ C. PAUL HERFURTH Vy) 
XI , — Y 
\ wet Junior or Senior High Schoo Y) 
ft) = {7 
\ CONTENTS y/ 
: Puccini—ONE FINE DAY (Madame Butterfly) Beethoven—TURKISH MARCH i 
\ Chopin—POLONAISE MILITAIRE Suppe—LIGHT CAVALRY OVERTURE Y) 
\ Sousa—SEMPER FIDELIS MARCH Puccini—VISSI d'ARTE (Tosca) Y 
a) Herfurth—TOURNAMENT MARCH TchaikovskyROMEO & JULIET THEMES (y? 
\ Luigini— ALLEGRO (Ballet Egyptien) Herfurth—REGIMENTAL MARCH \ 
‘\ Sousa—THUNDERER MARCH Strauss—IN OLD VIENNA. Waltz Medley ‘p 
N P ini—RUDOLPH’S ARIA & MUSETTA'S Herfurth—AMERICAN SONG MEDLEY f] 
N) ony WALTZ SONG (La Bohéme) Herfurth—ASSEMBLY SONGS Y 
\Y 
\ INSTRUMENTATION Ai 
\\ Piano Conductor, Ist Violin A, Ist Violin B, Advanced Violin, 2nd Violin, 4 
NN Viola, Cello (Bassoon), Bass, Flute, Oboe, Ist Bb Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, 4 
> Eb Alto Saxophone, Bb Tenor Saxophone, Horns in F, Horns in Eb, Ist Bb aS 
Y; Trumpet, 2nd Bb Trumpet, Trombone (Baritone 9), Tuba, Drums, Tympani. \ 
/ 
H) Prices in 
j Piano Conductor part—1.25 Other parts—each .60 SS \ 
Y s N 
; ! rw “te 7 aT Y 
Uy ; \ 
A IN 
y Wind Ensembles tp 
(\ Famous PUCCINI Arias now available for i 
/ *Brass Quartet—-**Woodwind Quartet—Bb Clarinet Quartet \\ 
A ***Clarinet Quartet NN 
y SI, MI CHIAMANO MIMI (They Call Me Mimi), from La Bohéme NY 
At | MUSETTA’S WALTZ SONG (As Through the Streets), from La Bohéme th 
WA, UN BEL DI (One Fine Day), from Madame Butterfly ANY 
A VISSI D’'ARTE (Love and Music), from Tosca . 
+f. y) 
Y) All SIXTEEN Arrangements Made by ERIK LEIDZEN N 
Score and parts—each $1.50 
a by, 
i, *For 2 Bb Cornets & 2 Trombones (or Baritones), with alternate Eb Altos for 2nd & 3rd parts N 
j **For Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, & Bassoon, with alternate Bb Bass Clarinet for Bassoon ' 
Y ' ***For Ist & 2nd Bb Clarinets, Eb Alto Clarinet, & Bb Bass Clarinet \ 
i) } 
y / O 
i, \\ 
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*The border_used in this advertisement is from the World Famous “Edition Ricordi’’ 














sing NEW 


CHORUSES 


SSAA 
B207 A Prayer to Saint Catherine of Sienna .. Grubb 12¢ 
TTBB 

B208 Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho ...........+-- 
WTTTTTTiTTTiT Tritt Strickling-Webster 20¢ 
SATB 

B200 Lift Up Your Heads (from Psalm XXIV) ...... 
PTTTTETITIL ELECT TTT TTT Norden 15¢ 
B203 Gloria (For Festal Occasions) ........... Hall 15¢ 
B204 We All Have Colds (Fun Song) .... Strickling 20c 
BIOS Gemmer oc ccccccccccccccccecs Harvey-Peele 20c 
B206 Hosea (Anthem from the Book of Hosea) . Floyd 20¢ 

B209 Joshua Fit the Battle of Jericho ........... 
Scecevcccescccesesoseses Strickling-Webster 20c 

B210 Gloria in Excelsis Deo (with Antiphonal Choir 

of Women’s Voices) ........+.+eeeee0 Sifler 20c 

B211 Face to Face (Based on the Well Known Hymn) 
Tullar-Breck 15¢ 


ee 


A MILLENNIUM OF EARLIEST KNOWN 
CHRISTIAN HYMN WRITING 
Music by 
H. A. Schimmerling 


B212 The Hymn of the Saviour (Second Century) . 
anddaeceeneseceortanes Clement of Alexandria 16¢ 


B213 © Soul of Mine (Third Century) ........... 
COCKOOE COSTS HESOROSSCHRCS Author Unknown 16¢ 
B214 The Hymn of the Trinity (Fourth Century) .... 
COdeecesdeedeesesecsoucecees Saint Ambrose 16¢ 
B215 Lord Jesu, Think on Me (Fifth Century) ...... 
aecedcoececesoeceoeeees Synesius of Cyrene 6c 
B216 The Royal Banners Forward Fly (Sixth Century) 
SCoececseccecescoococes Venantius Fortunatus 16¢ 
8217 A Hymn of Glory Let Us Sing (Seventh Century) 
TTICTIT TTT TC TT The Venerable Bede 16¢ 
B218 Whence Shall My Tears — (Eighth Century) 
Cg eeerecewnnsesecses int Andrew of Crete 16¢ 


B219 Safe Home (Ninth aE. .. Author Unknown 1é6c 
8220 O Unity of Threefold Light (Tenth Century) .... 

Coccecccceoe Metrophanes, Bishop of Smyrna 16¢ 
8221 Easter — From the Sarum Breviary (Eleventh 


Gamtery)  cccccccscccsecs Fulbert of Chartres 16c 
8222 Hilu, Hilu, Hilu, Hilu (Folk Song of Finland) 
cceeredecsoseeeseeos Arr. by Waino Mackey 20c 


SEND FOR YOUR REFERENCE COPIES 








Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











1867 8ist ANNIVERSARY YEAR 1948 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded by Dr. F. Ziegfeld Rudolph Ganz, President 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and National Association of Schools of Music 


Confers degrees of B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Mus., M. Mus. Ed. 





The College takes pleasure in announcing the return engagement of 


JOHN C. KENDEL 


‘Past President, and First Vice-President, Music Educators National Conference 
as Guest Chairman of the Department of Music Education for 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 21 to July 31 
Address the registrar for special Summer Bulletin 
64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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New Choral Series, entitled “The 
Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music 
Choral Series,” will be published by 
the Edward B. Marks Music Corpora- 
tion in collaboration with the Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Lloyd F. Sunder- 
man, director of the Conservatory, will 
be adviser and general editor of the 
series, which will cover a wide field in- 
cluding classical and modern choral 
compositions of all types. 


RCA Victor Basic Record Library 
for Elementary Schools is now avail- 
able to schools in individual albums as 
well as in the complete set. The flexi- 
bility of the Library’s grading classi- 
fication lends itself to this arrangement 
as the Library is planned for two 
broad levels in the elementary school 
—primary (grades 1-3) and upper 
grades (4-6). The Library consists of 
twenty-one albums, all but» one of 
which contain four 10-inch records, 
and is accompanied by extensive teach- 
ing notes. 


Instructional Film. “How We Write 
Music,” designed for use as supple- 
mentary instructional material, has 
been filmed by Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, and is available 
for rental or purchase. The 16mm., 
black-and-white film includes: Ani- 
mated notes, chords and scales as it 
relates the process of writing music; 
second-grade orchestra and_ string 
quartet, conducted by Melvin Schnei- 
der of the campus school. The film 
opens with background music by the 
College faculty string quartet and a 
piano. Children of the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Campus school will 
“Write a song and score it for orches- 
tra as the movie progresses.” Frank 
W. Hill of the College music depart- 
ment originated the idea for the film 
and wrote the script. Roland Searight, 
also of the music department, served 
as art director. Actual filming was 
made by the University of lowa’s 
audio-visual aid services. Running 
time, 20 minutes. 


National Federation Festivals, spon- 
sored by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and scheduled for the 
spring, will include at least four major 
competitions with cash prizes totaling 
$800 for original compositions, and the 
$1,000 Paul Lavalle Scholarship open 
to students of voice, piano and strings, 
which embraces an annual tuition of 
$500 for two successive years at a 
school or with a teacher of the win- 
ner’s own selection. National Honor 
Certificates will be awarded to winners 
in the Junior Competitive Festivals. 
Detailed information may be secured 
by addressing Helen Havener, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 455 
W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 

“Enjoy Life More with Music” is 
the slogan chosen to keynote the na- 
tion-wide promotion program of the 
American Music Conference. An- 
nouncement of the winning slogan, 
which was selected by poll, was made 
by Louis G. LaMair, AMC president. 


David R. Gebhart, former concert 
pianist and retired head of the music 
department at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, died at his home in 
Nashville, Tennessee, January 29. Mr. 
Gebhart was host to the MENC Con- 
vention in 1922 when it was held in 
Nashville. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Schaal of Music Aranennecs eee 


The Summer Session, 1948 — June 28 to August 6 
Summer School of Church and Choral Music — August 9 to 21 


Fields of Study 


Theory and Composition 

History of Music and Musicology 
Church and Choral Music 

Music Education 

Music for Radio 

Applied Music 


———— _ 
iia x 
Northwestern's Lakeside campus 





For bulletin giving detailed information address the Registrar, School of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. For general information address the Director of the Summer Session. 














A COMPLETE LISTING OF 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT MELODIES 
FROM “SHOW BOAT’’... 


‘ CONCERT BAND 


MAKE BELIEVE — paraphrase by Erik Leidzen 


Standard Band $2.50 Symphonic $4.00 
OL’ MAN RIVER — arranged by Ferde Grofe 
ORCHESTRA Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
Ol’ MAN RIVER SHOW BOAT SELECTION — arranged by Guy Jones 
Small..... A ere $2.00 Standard Band $3.50 Symphonic $5.00 
CHORAL 
VOICE AND PIANO MAKE BELIEVE SAB SATB TTBB TTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
, ’ e OL’ MAN RIVER SAB *SATB TTBB TTS 2 part 
— — iy os a os WHY DO 1! LOVE YOU? SAB SATB TTTB SSAA SSA 2 part 
Ol’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE YOU ARE LOVE SAB SATB TTTB SSA 2 port 
WHY DO I LOVE YOU? BILL SSA 
i STILL SUITS ME © YOU ARE LOVE CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN SSA 
50¢c each 20¢ each *25¢ 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 
SIMPLIFIED TEACHING CAN'T HELP LOVIN’ DAT MAN @¢ OL’ MAN RIVER 


EDITIONS FOR PIANO MAKE BELIEVE © WHY DO | LOVE YOU? 
Ol’ MAN RIVER © MAKE BELIEVE $1.00 each 
35¢ each ‘ 


STRING QUARTET 
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Ginn and Company is happy to announce the publication of a new 
and challenging professional book for teachers and students of 


music education. 


EDUCATION FOR 


MUSICAL GROWTH 
By JAMES L. MURSELL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ready April 1, 1948 





This book will be on display at our exhibit at the 


Music Educators National Conference, Detroit, April 17-22 





Boston 17 GINN AND COMPANY New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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ism. The magazine has grown like Topsy, follow- 

ing no established line of development and guided 
largely by the instincts of those appointed to administer 
its activities. Owned and published by a voluntary co- 
operative association, the JoURNAL is likewise a volun- 
tary cooperative enterprise. Its operating budget is 
perhaps the smallest in recorded history. By many 
music educators it is considered a sort of premium for 
joining the Music Educators National Conference. No 
graphs of sales gains or losses are possible. It contains 
no section where reader reaction may be printed, with 
back-pats properly distributed above and below the 
waistline. It has been said that it is read by more 
music education students than Conference members— 
a statement we hope is erroneous, since out of some 
22,000 circulation, only about 2,000 are distributed to 
students. While many educational magazines have to be 
subsidized by the organizations they represent, the 
JourNAL provides a substantial share of the income 
necessary to keep the Conference solvent. Securing 
and arranging advertising, preparing copy, printing, 
and distribution are very tangible matters, administered 
by experienced members of the headquarters staff, but 
the Editorial Board works largely in isolation, without 
perspective, and not knowing whether the product is 
good, bad, or indifferent, but hoping it is good. 

It is with no little satisfaction, therefore, that we ex- 
amine the Code of Ethics of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America,* of which the JOURNAL is a mem- 
ber. None of the Ten Canons included in the EPA 
Code causes us to blush (with shame, that is), and we 
conclude that in spite of the amateur standing in Jour- 
nalism of the Editorial Board, the JouRNAL has achieved 
a position calling for respect. We hope you will agree 
as you read: 

AN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL— . 

I. Must be truly educational. Good faith with readers is 
essential. An effective way to maintain that faith is to keep 
the stated and the real purposes of a journal identical. No edu- 
cational journal can afford to serve as a mouthpiece for a dis- 
guised or hidden cause. : 

Il. Maintains the kind of intellectual integrity that enables 
it to present discussions of all sides of controversial issues affect- 
ing education, Insofar as its space, purpose, and policy permit 
this to be done, the journal will be enabled to bring to its read- 
ers increased understanding of educational problems and con- 
siderations of the solutions. ; ; 

Ill. Practices the high plane of journalism that accepts no 
advertising diametrically opposed to generally accepted educa- 
tional principles and what such principles stand for when in- 
terpreted into every day living. Fidelity to education is para- 
mount. 


7 HE Music EpucaTors JOURNAL is a peculiar organ- 


*The Code of Ethics of the Educational Press Association of America 
from which the “Ten Canons of Ethics” are quoted, was adopted at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 4, 1947. 
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IV. Promptly and appropriately corrects an error which it 
has published. Particularly is this done if the error in any way 
adversely affects an individual, an organization, or a cause. 
= of correction appear in a position easily caught by 
readers, 


V. Makes every possible effort to keep its pages free from the 
plague of plagiarism. It refrains from publishing material that 
is the property of another publication or organization, unless 
proper permission is received, and the source indicated. 


VI. Presents forthright reports free from intermingled opin- 
tons. Such reports build confidence in a journal. Articles of opin- 
ion should be signed or otherwise identified so that readers will 
recognize evaluations, interpretations, and opinion as a part of 
the value of the material. The best journalism practice keeps a 
clear boundary line between news and editorials and related 
types of material. An educational journal may well observe 
this practice. 


VII. Follows the “do unto others” rule in its relationships 
with authors. Each author as well as each manuscript is dealt 
with on merits of the particular case. When an article is ac- 
cepted for publication, the author is notified with the under- 
standing that he will not submit the manuscript to another pub- 
lication unless this is mutually agreed upon. 


VIII. Makes its headlines forthright and honest. Although 
concise and intriguing, they are not misleading or cheap, Con- 
tents of the article should always warrant headlines used. 


IX. Holds to the ideals of the teacher who is “just, courteous, 
and professional in all relations . . .” 


X. Constructively endeavors to keep informed widely on edu- 


cational conditions, trends, and progress, and insofar as possible 


keeps its readers informed accordingly. 
* 

Perhaps you know of some ways in which the Jour- 
NAL can better serve its readers. If so, you will do the 
Editorial Board a genuine service if you will write them 
down and mail them to headquarters. The Board will 
spend a full day in Detroit considering the JouRNAL 
and how to improve it, and suggestions from readers 
(kindergarten or college teachers, doctor’s degree or 
emergency credential holders) will be sincerely wel- 
comed. Expressions of approval, however faint, will not 
disturb our austerity too much and are not prohibited. 

We wish to reciprocate in advance for any commenda- 
tory messages by stating that the quality of the content of 
the JOURNAL is due almost entirely to the Conference 
membership. It reflects the vision, philosophy, initia- 
tive, pedagogical skill, and writing ability of our 
clientele. After a period of scarcity in the war years, 
during which we had to trust in Providence for material 
to fill the next two issues, the backlog of articles has 
mounted steadily. You are invited to help continue and 
improve that happy condition by submitting articles on 
topics of definite interest to any considerable segment of 
our readers. Such contributions—objective, imper- 
sonal, and engagingly written as possible—constitute the 
life blood of the JouRNAL. Keep it flowing. 

—Cuartes M. Dennis 
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LUTHER A. RICHMAN 
President, Music Educators National Conference 
1946-48 























ing out another successful and stimulating bien- 

nium. Our membership is again up. We seem to 
have the habit of annually breaking all previous records 
so far as numerical strength is concerned. 

We seem, also, to have acquired the custom of con- 
stantly taking on more and larger responsibilities. At 
this time a larger number of our members than ever be- 
fore are enlisted in the activities of the organization. 
One may say that this is the result of the cumulative 
effects of the state-division-national organization plan, 
developed over a long series of biennial administrations. 
Or one may say that it is due to a growing membership 
consistently manifesting the native zeal and missionary 
spirit inherent in the souls of those who espouse the 
profession of music education. Or one may say that 
there have been exceptional challenges involved in the 
series of depressions, wars, and other influences which 
have made vividly apparent the human demands served 
by music as a factor in the lives and in the living of our 
people. And on each count one could be right—but 
mistaken if he applied the statements only to this ad- 
ministrative term. 

The truth is that the administrative biennium is no 
more than an interval in the continuing development and 
service of our organization—just as are the minutes and 
hours of the clock, or the dates on the calendar, which 
space off the days whereby we measure our accomplish- 
ments and schedule our opportunities for the future. 


7 HE Music Educators National Conference is round- 


It has been my privilege for the brief period of one 
biennium to participate as your president in the steady 
forward movement which, in reality, began in 1907 and 
still continues—and still will continue many bienniums 
hence. Therefore, it is with a spirit of humbleness that 
I contemplate some of the things that we can list as 
marking the advancements of the 1946-48 biennium. 
Few, if any, major accomplishments currently recorded 
were the result of projects begun and completed within 
the two-year span—and by the same token, some of the 
things which will be in the reports of succeeding bien- 
niums had their foundations laid within this and pre- 
vious periods. 

The Music Education Source Book, actual publica- 
tion of which occurred during this term, had its begin- 
ning during World War II—was indeed in large .part 
made possible by the very restrictions which curtailed 
our customary activities and made it necessary to con- 
centrate our energies upon the work of the Curriculum 
Study Committees, the wartime Consultants Councils, 
and similar activities. The reception accorded to the 
Source Book must be deeply gratifying not only to the 
national and division presidents who served during 
those years, but to all the MENC members who were 
privileged to participate in the studies and delibrations 
which provided the material for the volume. 

Perhaps not very many of us realize that out of the 
Same series of prewar, wartime, and postwar activities 
and planning that produced the Source Book has grown 
the long-range “Music Advancement Program.” Offi- 
cially launched in this biennium, the program was ac- 
tually developed during the years of emergency and 
stress when we focused our thinking and efforts on such 
themes as “American Unity through Music,” “Music 
Education in Wartime,” “Widening Horizons for Music 
Education,” and “Music Education Looks and Plans 
Ahead.” Without overlooking the debt of gratitude we 
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This Biennium 


owe to all our leaders of preceding years—national, di- 
vision, and state presidents, committee chairmen, and 
others—I must use a few lines of the space allotted to 
me here to pay my respects to National Presidents Fow- 
ler Smith, Lilla Belle Pitts, John Kendel, and to their 
associates, the division presidents, who served the orga- 
nization during the most difficult times through which 
our nation has ever passed. 

I know I speak for my colleagues of the 1946-48 
Board of Directors, as well as for all the leaders and 
members of the various official groups, when I say that 
I share with our predecessors deep and just pride in the 
significant developments which mark this biennium. 
Only a few items can be covered here, but special refer- 
ence should be made to the student Membership and 
Student Activities Project, in which, at this writing, 112 
institutions have enrolled chapters. Scores of the mem- 
bers of these chapters—future music teachers, repre- 
senting some 2,000 of their fellow students—are par- 
ticipating in our Detroit Convention, to bring to us their 
youthful enthusiasm and to take away with them the 
inspiration and broad outlook which characterize the 
meetings of the members of the professional organiza- 
tion of music education. 

* 


The Student Membership and Student Activities 
Project is only one of the eleven special activities under- 
taken in connection with our long-range Advancement 
Program. The other ten projects, with which we are 
all familiar, are equally important and all-are inter- 
related, not only with each other, but with the Cur- 
riculum Consultants Groups established on the seven 
educational levels. The Special Projects Committee 
Organizations and the Curriculum Consultants Groups 
have been set up with the cooperation of the state as- 
sociations, and the base of operations for the entire Ad- 
vancement Program is at the state level. The Special 
Project Committees are carrying out directives derived 
from the activities of the preceding four years—activ- 
ities which are represented in the reports in the 1947 
“Source Book.” The Curriculum Consultants Groups 
have been assigned the responsibility for the continuing 
studies, experiments, and discussions which had their 
first focus in the 1947 volume. 

* 


At Detroit our convention program, by and large, re- 
flects the current status of our Advancement Program. 
Cooperating in the studies, planning and action are Con- 
ference members representing every state in the Union 
and every area of musical activity. Of course this is 
true not only of the Detroit Convention, but of the work 
of the Conference as a whole, because, within the frame- 
work of the organization for which provision was made 
in the Constitution adopted in Los Angeles in 1940, the 
state units are carrying more and more of the major re- 
sponsibilities, thus dividing among larger and larger 
numbers of individual members the opportunity to take 
an active part in the affairs of their professional organ- 
ization. 

s 


We continue to look and plan ahead for the advance- 
ment of music education. To the hundreds of loyal and 
efficient members of the MENC who have made con- 
tributions to our general program of activities and to 
our convention in Detroit, your president expresses sin- 
cere gratitude. 


—LuTHER A. RICHMAN 
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M. Rafferty Robert A. Choate & Leon Ruddick 
rd of Dir. 1946-50 MENC Board of Dir, 1946-50 MENC Board of Dir. 1944 


Charles M. Dennis Glenn Gildersleeve 
Proj. Chm. Jr. H.S. Curric. Com. Exec. Comm. 1946-48 


1 Sadie 
Board of Dir. 1944-48 MENC Board of Directors 44-48 MENC Boa 
Chairman, Editorial Board Editorial Board V-Chm. Creative Mus. 


MENC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


HIS first 1948 installment of the MENC Official Portrait Gallery 

presents the members of the Board of Directors, presidents of the 
Division Conferences and Auxiliaries, officers of the Council of Past 
Presidents, Music Education Research Council and Editorial Board, 
the national chairmen of the Curriculum Consultants Groups, Project 
Organizations and Special Committees, the heads of the Detroit Con- 
vention Committee, and the presidents of organizations cooperating 
with the Convention Committee. In addition, the JoURNAL is privileged 
to introduce twenty-two new state presidents who have taken office 
since the preceding installment of the Portrait Gallery was published. 

If you are one of those who have saved these portraits over the 
period of years since the “Galleries” have been published, you now have 


a collection of nearly 1,000 pictures of leaders in the field of Music Mathilda A. Heck 


ohn C. Kendel 
MENC 2nd Vice-Pre. 


J 
MENC Ist Vice-Pres. 1946-48 ~ : ; : 
Pres. Education. More are to follow in later issues. a 


Chm. State Pres. Assembly 


Wallace H. Hannah Amy Grau Miller Archie N. Jones Hummel Fishburn Paul W. Mathews 
Pres. MENC Northwest Div. Pres. MENC Calif.-Western Pres. MENC S.W. Div. 48-49 Pres. Eastern Div. *47-49 Pres. MENC Souther 4 
1947-49 Div. 1947-49 Chm. Radio in Mus. Ed. Research Council °46-52 Chm. Records in Music 


ed 


Clifford V. Buttleman Llo V. Funchess Helen M. Hosmer William B. McBride Vanett Lawler 
Executive Secretary MENC Exec. Comm. 1946-48 Ex Comm. 1946-48; Nat'l Chm. Pres. MENC N. Central Div. Associate Executive ™ 
Nat’! Chm. Internat’! Rel. Teach. Coll. Curric. Cons. 1947-49 MENC 


EN 





Fowler Smith 
Director of Music, Detroit 
Host to 1948 Convention 


ms 


Herman F. Smith 
Chairman, MENC 
Council of Past Presidents 


| 
. 
‘ 


Raymond F. Dvorak 
= Pres. College Band 
Music Directors National Ass’n. 





7 
& 
; e Frank Coulter 


C Exec, Comes. 1946-48 
Pres, OA 





Paul T. Rankin 
Asst. Supt. Detroit Schools 


Directing Chm. Conv. Comm. 


Mabelle Glenn 
Secretary, MENC 
Council of Past Presidents 


Har Seitz 
a Nat’ Cuinein Music 
Ed. Assoc. 


Frederic Fay Swift 
Pres. Nat’l School Vocal 
pbb ny 


Henry H. Reichhold 
President, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra Inc. 


Wilkam R. Sur 
Acting Chairman, Music Ed. 
Research Council 


Louis G. Wersen 
Exec. Pres. NSBOVA Board 
of Control 


Neil A. Kjos 
Sec’y-Treas. Music Ed. 
Exhibitors Association 


7 Arthur Dondineau 
Supt. Detroit Pub. Schools 


Gen. Chm. Convention Comm. 


Anne E. Pierce 
Secretary, Music Education 
Research Council 1942-48 


Bernard B. Stone 
Pres. Michigan School Vocal 
Assoc. 


Howard R. Lyons 
Pres. Music Education 
Exhibitors Association 


Paul L. Rainier 
MENC Coordinating Chairman 
for Michigan 


Arthur N. 
Pres. Michigan seen Band 
& Orchestra Assoc. 


Graham T. Overgard 
Pres. In-and-About Detroit 
Music Educators Club 


Carleton L. Stew 
Pres. Nat’l School Band 
Association 





Lilla Belle Pitts George Howerton Raymond Rendell Samuel T. Burns Frances Elliott Clark Lag 
Nat’! Chm. Opera in Music Chm, Comm. on Contemporary Nat’l Chm. Coll. & Univ. Nat’l Chm. State-Wide Music President, MENC Found “OF 
Education Music Music; Pres. MTNA Ed. Proj.; Research Council Association 


Duane H. Haskell Marion Flagg Raymond Burrows Helen Grant Baker Thurber H. Madison | Pres. 
Nat’! Chm. String _Nat’l Chm, Elementary Nat’! Chm. Piano Nat’! Chm. Creative Music Nat’l Chm. Student Memj 
Instruction Project School Curric. Consultants Instruction Project Project ship Project 


Elizabeth Staton Field E. Thayer Gaston Heien C. Dill Leon F. Beer Anne Grace om h 
Nat'l Chm. Preschool Nat’! Chm. Comm. on Nat’! Chm. Films in Music Nat’! Chm. Junior College Nat’! Chm. Sr. I ; 
Curriculum Consultants Functional Uses of Music Education Project Curriculum Consultants Cons. ; Editorial Board 


Edwin E. Stein aude B. Smith g W. Wolfe Karl O. Kuersteiner Francis H. Baxter 
Nat’! Chm. Comm. on Music Nat’! Gum School-Community Nat'l Chan * Folk Music Proj. Nat'l Chm. Comm. on Pres. W ashing 
Appreciation Project; Pres. Indiana MEA Research Council 1944-50 Musicology Music Educators 





ioe 
| { 

Harlow O. Berquist A. Hollis Grange Miriam P. Gelvin Karl R. N. Grill Lawrence W. Guenther 

«, North Dakota MEA Pres. Idaho MEA Pres. West Virginia MEA Pres. Wisconsin SMA Pres. Missouri MEA 


a 
{ 


Edward H. Hamilton Clarence H. Heag John Paul Jones Kenneth A. Johnson Violet —z 
Pres. Tennessee MEA Pres. California MEA Pres. Oklahoma MEA Pres. Nebraska MEA Pres. New Jersey MEA 


esse Lillywhite Fred W. % Richard McCluggage Mary H. Remington R. Leslie Saunders 
tes. Utah MEA Pres. Florida MEZ Pres. Louisiana MEA Pres. Rhode Island MEA Pres. Pennsylvania MEA 


poe Owen Seitz Ralph I. Schoonmaker Carl O. Thompson Vernon L. Wiscarson Charles A. Woodbury 
tes. Georgia MEA Pres. Massachusetts MEA Pres. Minnesota MEA Pres. Oregon MEC Pres. New Hampshire MEA 








Professional Isolationism 
or a Solid Front? 


of misunderstandings or disagreement among na- 

tions due, in part, to a lack of knowledge as to what 
one’s neighbor is doing, why he is doing it, and how it 
will eventually affect the peace of the world. On a much 
smaller scale, this same problem exists within the ranks 
of the music teaching profession. Many instructors 
have scant knowledge as to the work of their colleagues 
and even less as to how their own teaching fits into the 
whole configuration of music education. 

To many a seasoned cynic in the profession, it may 
seem the height of folly to make a plea for musicians to 
present a solid front, but our job cannot be done effec- 
tively until we do. MENC and its regional and state 
affiliates is composed chiefly of teachers in the schools, 
college professors and private teachers. Incorporating 
as it does these three groups, each of which has: its 
peculiar training and viewpoint, the Conference is pre- 
pared to render a unique service to the nation—a service 
which is better integrated and more comprehensive than 
any more homogeneous group could offer. Yet, the very 
same feature of our organization which is our greatest 
strength has often been our greatest weakness. Whereas 
exchange of ideas and cooperatively arrived at solution 
of mutual problems in music teaching have been the 
very basis of our meetings, these ideas sometimes 
quickly resolve to dogmas; these attempts to improve 
teaching at all levels frequently resolve to deprecating 
the work of a special group within our ranks. One hears 
of the professional isolationism of the private teacher, 
his lack of knowledge of the learning process, and the 
tedious routine of his outmoded platitudes. One hears 
of the ill-equipped public school teacher, of his unskilled 
performances, of his shocking lack of really fine musical 
perception and taste. Then the colleges, it is said, are 
full of professors who found the sinecure of a Ph.D. 
preferable to the stiff competition of the “real” world 
of music—performance—and besides, the graduates 
today aren’t the artist-teachers of twenty-five years ago. 

The existence of these smug attitudes on the part of 
a minority of our membership cannot be denied. In spite 
of the well-intentioned phrases of our Code of Ethics, 
one has only to be in the profession to hear any one or 
all.of the charges enumerated. 

They are made by teachers who lack perspective and 
who do not fully understand the over-all training of the 
music student. We will do well to remind ourselves of 
the danger of half-truths before we deprecate the work 
of our colleagues. 

To take a step toward achieving unity of purpose, 
toward attaining a perspective of the job to be done, 
let us examine the function of the classroom teacher as 
opposed to that of the private teacher, and then arrive 
at the true relationship of one to the other. 


| N current newspapers and magazines one reads daily 
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W. L. HOUSEWRIGHT 


Of course musical instruction has been throughout 
history largely for the individual, and private teaching 
has been considered the normal situation. 

In this respect the teaching of music differed from no 
other instruction except that whereas all the academic 
subjects were taught by one teacher, music was even 
from the beginning taught by a specialist. The advan- 
tages accruing from this arrangement are so obvious 
that we need not discuss them in detail. For the sake 
of review, however, let us mention a few. 

First and foremost, the studio teacher herself should 
be a highly trained expert—a concert performer with 
professional experience and with a wide knowledge of 
the literature for the instrument. She should have spent 
years perfecting technique, tone and interpretation. She 
should have had superior teachers and met with and 
successfully mastered the problems which arise during 
the training of any young artist. She should anticipate 
learning difficulties before they arise and in many cases 
even avert them. 

As to the student, he is more often than not of at 
least average or above average intelligence level, and 
comes from a family which is interested in music. The 
elements of economic insecurity and social unaccepta- 
bility rarely enter the private teaching arrangement. The 
very fact that the instructor’s clientele is selective is a 
favorable condition to superior teaching. 

Now as to the teaching situation itself: the private 
teacher is mistress of her studio, and to the one pupil 
for the period her full time and complete attention is 
directed. There are no classroom distractions, no rowdy, 
uncouth urchins nor giddy, adolescent girls who inter- 
rupt the lesson or who fail to muster even the slightest 
interest in the business at hand. There are no noises of 
the industrial education class next door, nor of the 
physical education class in the gym below. For the full 
thirty minutes or one hour scheduled, the student’s time 
and talent are hers alone to direct as she may. Since 
the private teacher is free from outside controls it is 
assumed that she develops courses of study according 
to her own teaching ideals and the needs of her students. 
The inflexible, prescribed curriculum and the inevitable 
supervision—often deterrents to the creative teacher— 
are not on her list of problems. 

The problem of individual differences is solved by 
the teaching situation itself. She should recognize the 
speed at which the student is capable of working and 
make suitable adjustment for it. She should be aware 
of his particular deficiencies and excellencies and make 
use of this knowledge in prescribing remedial exercise 
studies for the former and by exploiting the latter to ad- 
vantage. 

Since time is abundant she should be able to teach 
not only more intensively than a classroom situation 
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would allow, but also more extensively. A wide variety 
of styles may be studied and at the same time plentiful 
drill on fine details of interpretation is possible. In 
addition, individual initiative of the student is chal- 
lenged since success in performance depends not on 
cooperative teamwork but upon his own drive and his 
own musical and intellectual limits. Practice is necessary 
only for the correction of his own mistakes or lack of 
facility and to his eventual successful public perform- 
ance. 

Finally, the private lesson, because of its informal, 
intimate nature, is especially adapted to experimentation. 
No fusty methods need hold sway. New and highly 
successful teaching procedures should be developed in 
the studio. Large classes in public schools are often 
too heterogeneous and too unwieldy to fit into the ex- 
perimental situation and, because of imposed controls, 
are frequently hampered from trying new teaching tech- 
niques until their value has been proved elsewhere. 


Now let us examine the school music teaching situa- 
tion. It has only been for about the last 100 years that 
class music teaching has made headway at all. But with 
the democratization of education which began in the 
last half of the 19th Century, the value of group instruc- 
tion has been demonstrated repeatedly. 

The school music class has never assumed, and has no 
right ever to assume, the responsibility of training pro- 
fessionals in applied music. Thus the class of necessity 
is usually exploratory or introductory. Its ends are rarely 
at the definitive level. Because of this there is a rather 
common notion that the school teacher is probably not 
well prepared, and that her students only toy with 
music—have a good time with it—or else mutilate it. 
The simple fact is that these are very damaging miscon- 
ceptions which have little if any basis. The rigorous 
training prescribed for school music teachers in college 
catalogues today cannot be taken lightly by anyone in 
the profession. In many colleges and universities the 
music education program has developed into a five-year 
curriculum. As to the lack of seriousness of purpose or 
lack of emphasis on skills, the school music teacher is 
more interested than ever in these. One great objective 
of school music included on every list published is “To 
develop musical skills and understanding.” Additionally, 
one of the most common complaints heard from our 
university schools of education and even state depart- 
ments of education is that our young music teachers 
seem to be interested only in skills and not enough in 
attitudes. The real truth is that school music teachers 
are vitally concerned with attitudes and skills and the 
interaction of the two. Skills are of little practical 
value unless attitudes are wholesome. Similarly, atti- 
tudes seldom remain good without the continued acqui- 
sition of greater skills. 

This issue of the kind and amount of skills needed 
demands further study. The intolerant position taken 
by music teachers in general toward inexpert perform- 
ance has had a permanent damaging effect on the ad- 
vancement of music for the layman. It is one of the 
reasons why America has no particularly enviable repu- 
tation as a musical nation. We need to have a much 
more extensive musical experience for the man in the 
Street, to cultivate a tradition for his extensive use and 
enjoyment of music—even though the performance be 
bad. As the tradition for making music is established, 











“THIS,” wrote a member of the Editorial Board, “is a 
well-written discussion of a subject which, though 
seemingly age-old, is ever new because the problems 
involved are always with us. The interdependence of 
school and studio music educators is inevitably recog- 
nized by each succeeding generation of musicians who 
espouse the teaching profession as their life vocation, 
whether they are on a school payroll or subsist on a 
studio lesson fee income, Therefore, while much of the 
content of this article is not new to many Journal 
readers who have fought, bled and all but died on this 
front, the members of the profession in general—espe- 
cially the new recruits—need to be given reminders at 
intervals that, as Karl Gehrkens said in the September- 
October 1947 Journal, ‘the teacher of music in the 
schools and the teacher of music outside the schools 
ought to know a great deal more about each other’.” 
It is with this thought in mind that Mr. Housewright 
has attempted, as he says, “to present both sides of the 
picture in a discussion that may help us understand our 
individual and mutual problems, and perhaps point the 
way to the solution of some of them.” 











we become the watchdogs of standards and do our ut- 
most to improve performance and cultivate sensitive 
musical taste. But all teachers will do well to remember 
that dictum of educators which advises us to accept the 
student on his own uncultivated grounds and lead him 
carefully but certainly to his learning and artistic limits. 
- The work of the school music teacher, then, is to de- 
velop an interest and skill in music and to relate the 
pupil’s school music experience with his out-of-school 
living. In the school class the presence or lack of music 
talent is secondary in importance. Citizens whose chil- 
dren have very little talent probably pay as much school 
taxes as do parents of gifted offspring and for that 
very reason have every right to expect that all children 
alike be given musical opportunities. The public school 
teacher is in no position to refuse mediocre talent. Of 
course, neither parents nor teachers expect that teaching 
will result in a like proficiency in all students. So, then, 
another obligation of the school music teacher becomes 
apparent—that of discovering exceptional talent and 
motivating it. 

There are advantages, too, in the classroom situation. 
Ideally, the work is well planned. It begins with simple 
rote singing, becomes gradually more complex, and ends 
with choral singing or instrumental ensembles on a high 
artistic level. It is more economical not only in that 
larger numbers are taught, but in that one student of the 
class learns from another’s mistakes. It encourages 
harder work in that the competitive element is omni- 
present. It has the wholly desirable element of team- 
work and there is no experience comparable to that of 
being a member of a winning team. Class music in- 
struction with its socializing features has tended to 
broaden outlooks, to break down any tendency toward 
intolerant viewpoints, and any lack of responsibility to 
the field of music in general. 

It is obvious that there is no essential conflict between 
class and private instruction. The two are comple- 
mentary and one neither supersedes nor supplants the 
other. Moreover, when both are in competent hands 
there is little, if any, unnecessary duplication of effort. 

Specifically, the school music teacher should encour- 
age students to take private lessons whenever they are 
available from a skillful teacher and should provide op- 
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Piano Lessons for 


John Smith 


HYMAN !. KRONGARD 


in your studio four out of every five hours you 

teach. He presents the greatest challenge to you, 
for unlike those whom you can’t help or those who can 
almost help themselves, he most needs your guidance. 
And despite your sincerest efforts, you feel most of the 
time that you have failed. For all you can see, John 
should learn to play the piano as well as he learns to 
swim or to write letters. But he doesn’t, and you con- 
stantly search your soul for your own shortcomings in 
teaching him. 

A generation ago, John Smith was called untalented 
and the conscientious teacher informed disappointed 
parents that music was a waste of time, effort and 
money. A century ago, John Smith was called untal- 
ented if he failed to learn to read and write. Today 
we don’t think of “talent” when we teach arithmetic or 
reading. We pride ourselves, as teachers, that we have 
learned how to bring to the overwhelming majority 
enough knowledge for their needs. I don’t believe the 
average piano teacher can share in this accomplishment. 

John Smith is the same—a century has made no 
change in him. What has changed is our knowledge of 
what he can learn, of how he learns, of how he likes to 
learn. We might well blame ourselves if we make no 
effort to know these things about him. For only by our 
understanding can we hope to give him a useful, pleas- 
urable relationship with our art. 

Let us turn to that much-used and abused word 
interest. “We must keep John’s interest,” we say glibly. 
And then what do we do? We begin to teach him the 
piano. But he isn’t interested in the piano. He wants 
to make music. He is right, of course, and we are 
wrong. The piano, without music, is no more than a 
mechanical, toothy monster; very often we make it a 
barrier rather than a pathway te his desire for musical 
expression. The piano must serve only as a medium; 
for a while it cannot assume an importance in its own 
right. First lessons must be music lessons, spent in 
developing ear, rhythm, background. More singing, 
more matching and other body activity to rhythm, more 
listening, more playing by ear, more early sight reading, 
more expression of things familiar to John will pre- 
serve the artistic spark with which he comes to you. 

You know that feeling of frustration you get when 
you hear John play the harmonica, or his grown-up 
brother play the piano by ear, without “even taking a 
lesson.” I have always felt that if I had taught my 
ear-playing friend, I would have fumbled somewhere 
along the line and driven him from the great pleasure 


Y ou KNow John Smith. He, or his sister, Jane, is 
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his spontaneous, though crude, music making gives him. 
There must be something about our presentation of the 
score, technic, rhythm, fingering—about our lessons and 
the practice routine that kills this free spirit. Why 
must a course of lessons, as Binet once said, “denature 
the child?” 

Possibly the word “spontaneous” is the magic key. 
The ear player can turn music on or off at will and he 
may roam the entire range, from the themes of the 
symphonies to the latest hit tunes. The severe, intensive 
training that should lay the foundation for a useful 
pianism (and does for the potential artist) somehow 
works against learning for John. Even after years of 
study John cannot play anything upon request. Some- 
thing has just been learned—and already forgotten, or 
something is not yet learned well enough. If he at- 
tempts to play, he cannot complete his piece; the prima 
donna setting in which he suddenly finds himself is too 
much for him. He has nothing to show for his lengthy, 
tedious labor. 


We make pious resolutions to keep our pupils prac-’ 


ticing their repertoires, but the limited practice period 
of the average student and the revulsion he feels toward 
a piece at which he has been grinding away for months 
precludes this. 

A broader initial attack—ear and kinesthetic, as well 
as eye approach, an effort at versatility in making music 
can, through variety and utility, hold John’s interest. 

Interest is begotten by accomplishment; it then be- 
gets industry. To make use of his music study, to ac- 
quire the versatility we just mentioned, John must be 
able to read well and play, at least, the simple, popular, 
tunes by ear. Keyboard harmony should be taught to 
fulfill one major purpose ; #.e., to permit a person to har- 
monize at the piano by ear. John has no trouble learning 
the simple chord formations and melody playing to do 
this. He enjoys this segment of piano study and, what is 
most important, he can use it, even if he has been at 
the piano but a short time. The ability to pick out and 
harmonize tunes like Jingle Bells, Happy Birthday, 
Marines’ Hymn, Turkey in the Straw, Auld Lang Syne, 
etc., is a great social asset. This combination of busi- 
ness (making an accomplishment of music study) and 
pleasure is a unique advantage in the growth of mu- 
sicianship. But how often do we make use of it? 

And the same with sight reading. Next to a love for 
good music, the most important thing we can do for 
John is to give him the ability to read well. He must 
find out early that sight reading is no bogey-man. For- 
tunately, there are many collections devoted to this 
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phase today—simple material in common piano style. | 


If he can read, he can accompany his school orchestra 
or glee club, play duets with his friends, or the popular 
tunes of the day. 

In our efforts to show John how to make enjoyable 
use of his music, sight-reading should receive major 
emphasis. 

I know that problems come up. I know that technic 
and score reading raise their ugly heads almost from 
the beginning. Here I think we can go along with 
James Mursell, who says, in his Principles of Musical 
Education, that we should be more concerned, at the 
beginning, with the prevention of bad habits than the 
establishment of good ones. 

As with all learning, technic should be for use, not 
for storage. Correct fingering, some chord and scale 
playing for general hand strength and position, and a 
legato touch is all the technic John needs for a while. 
He isn’t going to concentrate on exercises, even at his 
lesson under your supervision, for more than a minute; 
think of what happens when he is on his own. The es- 
sence of a piano drill lies in the manner of execution 
rather than in its pattern (I am referring here to the 
refined and precise touches that are demanded by many 
teachers from the very beginning). Certainly you have 
met many pupils who have plowed through volumes of 
Czerny and Hanon who haven’t a scrap of real technic. 
Yet, the idea persists that we can build a technic for 
John if we submit him to the proper “curriculum.” 

Here is a sample of a curriculum that has come to 
my attention recently. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
Outline of Performance Requirements 


The requirements are planned for students of slightly more than 

average ability [i.e., John Smith. Here let us take a grade that 

would require three ‘or four years of study, remembering that 

John Smith rarely studies longer.]} 

I. Technical Tests 

(a) Scales—all major and harmonic and melodic minor, three 
octaves, hands together. 

(b) Arpeggios—all major and minor, three octaves, hands to- 

ether. 

(c) Chords—tonic triads and inversions in all keys, two oc- 
taves, hands together, up and down. 

(d) Study—Czerny Germer Book I, part IT. 

II, One Selection from Each Group, Two from Memory 

(a) Bach—Little Preludes. 

(b) Beethoven—Six Variations on a Swiss Song. 
Beethoven—Sonata in G, Op. 49, No. 2, First Movement. 
Beethoven—Variations in G. 

(c) One composition selected by the teacher, preferably in 
rather slow tempo, to show slow melodic line phrasing, 
legato touch and musicality. 

All this in a half-hour lesson a week for that “slightly- 
above-average” student! ! 

John Smith could not pass the technical test even 
if he wanted to. Fifty would give up music for every 
one making the attempt! A Czerny study, pieces by 
Bach and Beethoven (which seem dull because John 
has not had the right approach to them), and a slow 
piece to show “musicality”! I wonder where the latter 
would come from! 

Shades of 1846! Haven’t we learned anything in a 
century about teaching music? 

I had better pull up here for a moment on this subject 
of technic: In the development of fine piano playing, 
pure technical drill, scales, et al, are indispensable. 

But technic must be considered a generalization, a 
stockpile from which the player draws the skill he needs 
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TOO MUCH music teaching still is designed for only 
one tenth of one per cent of those who study, says the 
author, who feels that not enough piano teachers, and 
maybe teachers of other instruments too, are attempting 
to reach the Johns and Janes who represent the great 
average of American Youth, and who are capable of 
maximum musical enjoyment whether or not they 
ever become expert performers from the standpoint 
of the teacher whose artistic focus is fixed on the ulti- 
mate artist. Mr. Krongard feels that with some ad- 
justment of focus the countless Johns and Janes who 
are in every teacher’s immediate foreground will come 
into sharp relief as really worthwhile talent which 
deserves development. 


And what about standards? Says the author in 
answer to this question, “The only standard I can 
maintain for John is that of an ever-widening musical 
horizon. If I can help him to this growth and make him 
a fine pianist, very well; if he never beco a fine 
pianist, I will have nevertheless succeed as his 
music teacher if John keeps on growing in musical 
understanding.” 


This article is one of a series endorsed by the MENC 
Piano Instruction Committee. 











for expression. Technic means piano—what John needs 
and wants is music. Only when he can clearly see the 
place of drill in the scheme of his musical growth will 
he give it more than a grudging attention. When in- 
sistence on drill begins to drive away interest we must 
make a decision. Regardless of how successful the 
operation is,“we want the patient to live! 

We don’t have to search very far to find out why 
piang teaching, for the most part, is such a picking at 
the dry bones of the art of music. To play a piece 
acceptably for a critical listener is no easy task. It is 
by far the most difficult accomplishment we can ask of 
John Smith. When Johnnie brings home an 80 as a 
mark in spelling or arithmetic, he gets a pat on the head 
and a gentle nudge to try for a 90 next time. But let 
him miss twenty per cent of the notes of his piano piece 
—let him miss one per cent—and the walls come tum- 
bling down! No wonder piano teachers hedge their 
precious message about with precautions, preparations, 
and drills. But too often the hedges blot out the beauty 
of the gardens. 

We have no right to expect John Smith to play at the 
end of four years of music study any better than he 
writes of solves problems, or draws at the end of four 
years of any type of study. We have no right to expect 
him to play as well, for music, a more difficult subject, 
is not treated as well. John gets one or, at most, two 
lessons a week. For the rest of the time he is on his 
own. His music study is all homework. His innate 
musicality has very little bearing on the progress he 
makes ; if he can organize a week’s work and a practice 
routine on the meagre stimulation he receives, he goes 
ahead. If not, he is apparently just another person who 
couldn’t learn about music. And when his program con- 
sists of the ungrateful and repetitious routine our vir- 
tuoso-builders usually assign, we have the coup de 
grace to whatever musical learning might have been 
possible. 

Since you have started to read this, one thought has 
come to you again and again—what about standards? 
The only standard I can maintain for John Smith is to 
ever widen his musical horizon. If I can do this and 
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Our Singing Children 


MURIEL MANGEAU 


itself certainly doesn’t sound music provoking, but it 

led to one of the most satisfying and thrilling musical 
experiences that any teacher can hope to experience 
from her classroom. 

The first graders were scheduled to make applesauce 
one morning last fall.* Their cooking was a great suc- 
cess and all of us thoroughly enjoyed the results. Life 
Magazine seemed to be cooperating with the project be- 
cause that week it carried several delightful pages de- 
voted to our apple industry. The caption under one of 
the pictures mentioned Johnny Appleseed and, since I 
had always enjoyed the story of his wanderings and 
planting, I asked the children if they had ever heard of 
Johnny Appleseed. None of the children knew about 
him. I told them the story and they seemed to like it 
very much. By the next day I had several books to 
read from as I thought they would like to hear a written 
story as well as a told one. I read Stephen Vincent 
Benet’s ballad and a story called “Johnny Appleseed” by 
Josephine Scribner Gates. 

After finishing the reading, I could sense a musing 
and thoughtfulness in this ordinarily squirmy group of 
six-year-olds that I had never felt before. Johnny Apple- 
seed had captured their imaginations. We talked a bit 
about it and then I began to hear chatterbox John sing- 
ing-talking about him in a non-rhythmical and chanting 
sort of way. The talking had become a singing and 
gradually I could hear some voices lifting and singing 
the name “Johnny Appleseed.” I felt that if I had ten 
ears and ten hands, only then could I catch and keep 
the wonderful quality of chanting song that I was hear- 
ing. I was afraid that if I made the children conscious 
of what they were singing and how they were saying 
these things, the spell would be broken and nothing 
would be left but twenty youngsters all talking at once. 


FE ALL STARTED with applesauce. Now applesauce in 


~ *Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, October 1947. 
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The two illustrations on this page were selected from five 
pictures supplied by a student—a very good example of 
student Layee ee effort, even though one of the nega- 


tives was printed “back side to” and had to be replaced 
so that the tune and the title of Johnny Appl read 
from left to right instead of vice versa. 


John was singing the loudest and I could hear: “I be- 
gin the story of Johnny Appleseed.” Sally near him 
was singing: “He was a good man and I like him.” 

I put these on the board and naturally they all wanted 
to know what the words were. I thought surely then 
that the mood was broken. However, they all had a 
song to sing and I scribbled madly to get the words 
down, feeling that they were so much a part of the 
chanting melody that if we had them, the melody could 
not help but come forth again in somewhat the same 
way. Besides, there really was no choice for me as I 
certainly didn’t have the facility for translating their 
music into notes on the piano. 

Very much excited at the turn our little cooking ven- 
ture had taken, I spoke to Evelyn Ouellette, the ele- 
mentary music teacher, and she arranged to come in 
and see if she could get the song down. It seemed 
sheer magic to me the way she drew out the song. Each 
child sang his part and although the words were on the 
board they came out slightly different and more rhyth- 
mically. They enjoyed the phrase: “More apple trees,” 
and used it more than in the original version. The song 
took on a clearer form but through their own choice, as 
they felt it as a whole piece rather than in separate 
phrases. 

I asked them if they would-like to sing their song at 
assembly that week and, oh! the enthusiasm! The pros- 
pect of being on the stage was thrilling to them. Im- 
mediately they thought of having a play, too, as that 
seemed to them a very proper thing to do if they were 
to be on a real stage. They wanted Johnny Appleseed 
to row in his boat and they wanted to have him plant 
the seeds and then come and see them sprouted. 

Music and body movement are synonymous in chil- 
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dren, I am firmly convinced. I had seen them sway as 
they sang and felt that a complete expression would only 
be obtained if they had an opportunity to move to their 
music. 

When Miss Ouellette came in to play the song for 
them, I suggested that they might be seeds. They be- 
gan to move and “sprout” and as they assumed tree 
shapes they swayed as if the wind were softly moving 
them to and fro. It was so beautiful that we held our 
breath as we watched, wondering upon the greaty beauty 
that is within the child. 

The same day, Mrs. Riva Evans, the elementary 
physical education instructor, and I sat down and talked 
the whole thing over, and on Wednesday, during our 
regular rhythms period, we spoke of their plans for the 
play. The play was to follow the song and as Miss 
Ouellette played they rowed away in their little boats, 
they “sprouted,” and they moved in the breeze. 

The play, as it was finally presented, still retained the 
basic simplicity of the original expression. Scenes and 
acts were added for the exciting sound and in order 
that the curtain might be drawn and opened as often as 
possible. 

One of the boys wanted to be the announcer who in- 
formed the audience about what was happening. They 
all insisted on having a boat on the stage and I must 
admit I wasn’t too enthusiastic about that. The play was 
to be given on Friday and they decided on the boat on 
Thursday. However, I need not have worried about it, 
as in ten minutes they had the boat built. They used 
heavy mural paper, cut lengthwise and folded in the 
front and back. Then they tacked it on a small, low 
stool which stood in the center of the boat. The boy who 
was Johnny Appleseed made a sign for the boat and, of 
course, the name of the boat was “Johnny Appleseed.” 

In the first act Johnny rowed his boat to the accom- 
paniment of some rowing music used in rhythm class. 
The second act showed Johnny planting the seeds. The 
children were all lying flat on the floor on their stomachs 





Mrs. Mangeau’s story of how she and her six-year- 
olds lived together through a happy adventure begin- 
ning with applesauce and ending in a “stage produc- 
tion” is a fine example of creative work. It involved 
the use of many arts, but, most of all, it involved wiggly 
youngsters in a truly integrating experience. I asked 
her to write about it because I believe the pattern is 
educationally sound and is adaptable to many situ- 
ations and many age groups. The Creative Projects 
Committee invites you to tell us about your creative 
music activities—Helen Grant Baker, Chairman, Crea- 
tive Projects Committee 











and as Johnny scooped imaginary dirt about each child, 
he would curl up into a little ball. As Johnny left the 
stage they began to “sprout” and assume the shapes of 
trees. Then he returned and walked around the stage 
looking at his apple trees and—crowning effect—he ac- 
tually picked some apples, for each child had an apple 
concealed in his hand which he lifted as he grew to be 
an apple tree. 

In the third act all the children sat on the stage and 
sang their song. They hummed the melody as the cur- 
tain was drawn. 

We rehearsed the play as a whole once in the room. 
A few minutes before the audience arrived we ran 
through it on the stage. Although the children had 
never done anything on a stage before, they didn’t seem 
to find any difficulty with the mechanics of the stage and 
they thoroughly enjoyed the whole event. 

The entire experience has sharpened my perceptions. 
Children make music all of the time, maybe not on such 
a grand scale as when a Johnny Appleseed story kindles 
their imaginations, but in little ways all day long. Little 
children, like a two-year-old I know, sing the new words 
they like. They get a rise and fall, a rhythm and lilt in 
their voices. They don’t yet know that we separate talk- 
ing and singing. They are not aware of the adult and his 
“music period” kind of music. 


Professional Isolationism or a Solid Front? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 


portunity for the child to make use of his playing or 
singing skill in the classroom. Similarly, the private 
music teacher should encourage her students to sing in 
school choirs, play in school orchestras, accompany per- 
forming groups or play for the school assembly. These 
are practical learning situations and should be within 
the experience of every student who lays claim to 
musical literacy. The rigors of public performance 
under the not too ideal conditions of most school assem- 
blies are well worth the experience and pay dividends 
in terms of poise and self-confidence necessary to every 
solo performer. 

The fact that private teachers and school musicians 
of MENC have taken the initial step in working to- 
gether is demonstrated in our plans for secondary school 
credit for private instruction in applied music which 
have been adopted by State and City Boards of Educa- 
tion within recent years. These plans bear the official 
stamp of approval for private lessons and motivate every 
student of applied music. Additional enterprises which 
correlate the work of the two teachers should be planned 
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in all localities, for it is only through the actual opera- 
tion of this type of program that the well-rounded, 
complete musical education of the student can be as- 
sured. Upon work such as this, the whole future of 
music in our nation rests. The first steps have been 
taken. Let us pursue it to its denouement—without 
drawing fine lines between the work of the members 
of our profession. We have a wide field and a big job 
to be done. It is not the exclusive property of any one 
nor any group of us. Bigotry, competition, intolerance 
and questionable ethics can only work to our common 
detriment. When we entered the profession, we as- 
sumed a terrific responsibility to music and to the stu- 
dents we teach. What we do with music and with these 
students will change the American Music scene for bet- 
ter or worse. Let each of us ask ourselves the question : 
“Can I afford not to do the best job possible?”. The end 
result of our work will be a product for which the pri- 
vate teacher and the school music teacher are equally 
accountable. Let us make certain that it is a product 
of which we can be proud. 
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The Student Members 


Division 


NDOUBTEDLY the most significant advance in con- 

nection with the long-range Advancement Pro- 

gram of the MENC now under way is the new 
Student Members Division officially installed during 
the current season, with appropriate recognition at the 
biennial convention in Detroit. The almost spontaneous 
enrollment of student chapters in well over 100 institu- 
tions—with new enrollments coming in constantly-——is 
by no means an accident or an incident. As long ago as 
1932, officers and members of the MENC were giving 
thought to plans whereby undergraduate students of mu- 
sic education, or graduate students who had not yet ac- 
cepted positions, could have membership affiliation with 
the organization representing the profession in which 
they were planning their life careers. 

Some of the MENC leaders who had a part in the 
beginning of the thinking and planning have now re- 
tired—and some of the leaders who are carrying on 
this impressively successful project were themselves stu- 
dents in the days when the thinking and planning first 
began. Indeed there are a number of members of the 
state-division-national committee organization on Stu- 
dent Membership and Student Activities who were still 
in high school in those beginning days. The Music 
Epucators JOURNAL Clubs represented the first flower- 
ing of the idea, and through the initiative and original- 
ity of faculty members who sponsored the “MEJ” 
Clubs, a good foundation was laid for this new Student 
Members’ Division of the Music Educators National 
Conference. 

Other activities, guided by the teacher education com- 
mittees, with the cooperation of national and division 
presidents of the MENC, and presidents of affiliated 


MENC Welcomes More Than Two Thousand 
Future Music Teachers to the Fellowship 
of Their Professional Organization 


state associations, materially strengthened and extended 
the foundational work done through the MEJ Clubs. 
Hundreds of members of the profession, many now 
holding posts in the MENC, had their first contact with 
the organization as student participants in national, divi- 
sion and state conventions. Undergraduate students have 
taken part in state, division and national committee ac- 
tivities. Panel discussions in which students participated 
have been high points in convention programs. Campus 
activities and contributions to the official magazine have, 
over and over again, demonstrated the fact that the stu- 
dents have something to offer as well as something to 
gain. 

All this experience has proved that the establishment 
of the MENC Student Membership Division is not a 
magnanimous gesture by any means; it is a logical de- 
velopment which, in the carrying out of the projected 
plan, will mean as much to the senior members of the 
profession as to the junior who still looks forward to 
his first salary check. 

It is interesting to note that the original assignment 
of the Special Projects Committee Organization on Stu- 
dent Membership and Student Activities was to make a 
report at the Detroit Convention on which could be 
based a plan for procedure. The work of the Commit- 
tee Organization, in which National Chairman Thurber 
Madison was enthusiastically supported by the six di- 
vision chairmen, and the chairmen appointed by the af- 
filiated state associations, resulted in a demand for im- 
mediate action, if only on a temporary basis, whereby 
the students might immediately come into membership 
affiliation with the organization. The list on pages 33- 
34, probably incomplete even at the moment the pages 


MENC STUDENT MEMBERSHIP AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES PROJECT CHAIRMEN 
Note: The National Committee on MENC Student Membership and Student Activities is comprised of 


the National chairman and the six MENC Division chairmen, 
in their respective MENC Divisions for the committees appointed by the state associations. 
sion chairmen and the chairmen of the State committees in_the res 
This is the general pattern for all of the MENC 


sion committees. 


The latter serve as coordinating officers 
h i The Divi- 
ctive areas comprise the six Divi- 
pecial Project state-division-national 


committee organizations, which are convening at Detroit during the biennial Convention. 


National chairman: Thurber H. Madison, School of Music, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

Division «chairmen: California-Western—Lyllis Lundkvist, 730 Weldon 
Ave., Fresno, Calif.; Eastern—Mabel E. Bray, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton; William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y.; North Central—David B. Foltz, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln; Northwest—John H. Stehn, University of Oregon, 
Eugene; Southern—Max S. Noah, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville; Southwestern—Walter Duerksen, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

State chairmen: Alabama—Walter Mason, State Teachers College, 
Jacksonville ; Arizona—Genevieve Hargiss, Arizona State College, Tempe; 
Arkansas—Kenneth Osbourne, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; 
California—Lyllis Lundkvist, 730 Weldon Ave., Fresno; Colorado— 
E. E. Mohr, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley ; Connecticut— 
Robert Yingling, University of Connecticut, Storrs; Delaware—Bernita 
L. Short, University of Delaware, Newark; Florida—Wile Housewright, 
Florida _ State Ley mag Tallahassee; Georgia—Eugene 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville; Idaho—J. 
High School, Lewiston; Illinocis—Emma udson, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal; Indiana—Arthur D. Hill, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute; lowa—Olaf Steg, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls ; Kansas—Leopold Liegl, 1531 Washington, Em- 
poria; Kentucky—Henry_ Wagner, 117 Crawford Ave., Somerset; Maine— 
Adelbert W. = e, University of Maine, Orono; Maryland—Mrs. 
Mary Hunter, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore; Michigan— 
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Elwyn Carter, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo; 
Minnesota—Robert W. Winslow, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Missouri—Paul R. Utt, Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg; Montana—Edmund P. Sedivy, Montana State College, Boze- 
man; Nebraska—Robert Stepp. University of Nebraska, Lincoln; New 
Hampshire—Mrs. Alberta C. Fisher, New London; New Jersey—Laura 
Rogers, New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark; New Mexico— 
Mrs. Roberta Zohn, 1112 Fourth St., Las egas; New York—Elvin L. 
Freeman, 6 Erie St., Pulaski; North Carolina—Birdie H. Holloway, 
Woman’s College, Greensboro; North Dakota—Lee Hardy, State Normal 
and Industrial School, Ellendale; Ohio—Arthur Williams, Oberlin 
<ongeecatany of Music, Oberlin; Oklahoma—Roger Fenn, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa; Oregon—Donald W. Allton, University of Oregon, 
Eugene; Pennsylvania—Irving Cheyette, State Teachers College, Indi- 
ana; South Carolina—Nettie Arterburn, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; 
South Dakota—Grace McArthur, 1023 S. Kline St., Aberdeen; Ten- 
nessee—Neil Wright, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; 
Texas—R. T. =. McMurry College, Abilene; ‘tah—Clair 
ae ae Weber College, Ogden; a Tuscany, Swanton; 
irginia—Edna T. Shaeffer, Madison College, Harrisonburg; Washing- 
ton—Amanda Just, State College of Washington, Pullman; West Virginia 
—Mrs. Bertha C. Henderson, Glenville State College, Glenville; Wis- 
consin—Raymond Dvorak, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Wyoming— 
Dale Buzzell, Buffalo. 


(Complete roster of the state-division-national committee organization, 
giving the personnel of the state committees, will be supplied on request.) 
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go to press, is sufficient testimony on this point. Suffice 
to say, as a result of the plea of the Project Committee, 
the Board of Directors of the MENC authorized, as an 
administrative measure, the substitution of the Student 
Membership plan for the Music Epucators JOURNAL 
Club plan, with the understanding that the first year or 
two of the operation of the project would be on a tenta- 
tive basis, thus enabling the students themselves, in their 
participation in the state-division-national conventions 
and otherwise, to have a part in developing the final plan 
which can be incorporated in an amendment to the 
MENC Constitution. It is in line with this plan that 
the first amendment to the Constitution merely provides 
for the recognition of student membership and leaves 
open to consideration and development certain of the 
matters which have to do with the functioning of the 
plan. 

As an excellent example of the integration, and in- 
terest, vision, and action of the state associations, now 
part and parcel of the MENC, it should be observed 
here that a large part of the success of the initial de- 
velopment of the new Student Membership Division is 
due to the fact that the state associations unanimously 
approved of the plan whereby all previous state student 
membership procedures were temporarily suspended, so 
that the individual student member enrolling in his local 
chapter automatically has full privileges of student mem- 
bership in the state association, as well as in the na- 
tional and division activities of the national organiza- 
tion. 

For the successful launching of the Student Mem- 
bership and Student Activities Project, deep apprecia- 
tion is due to the chairmen and members of the state- 
division-national committee organization, and to the co- 
operating faculty members, students and chapter spon- 
sors. 

To the members of the student chapters listed here, 





A MESSAGE FROM THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


WE ARE GLAD that the Music Educators National 
Conference is working among the students who are 
preparing themselves to be teachers. This program of 
active participation by students in the MENC will not 
conflict in any way with the rapid development of 
Future Teachers of America in our colleges and uni- 
versities which prepare teachers. The two movements 
complement each other. 

The ideal situation would be to develop in the .col- 
leges the plan which we wish to exist among teachers 
in the service. Under such a plan a college student 
would be related both to his departmental interest and 
to the profession as a whole. Your college chapters 
of MENC would then be also chapters of Future 
Teachers of America, and would pay the small fees 
for both MENC and FTA. Our experience has shown 
that it is easier to work out these relationships on the 
college campus than it is to do after the students have 
graduated. Every student needs to be trained into a 
broad loyalty that will include both his special depart- 
ment and the profession as a whole. 

The teaching profession is entering into a new period 
of development which should carry it during the next 
generation far beyond what we have enjoyed up to 
now. The foundation must be laid in the teachers 
colleges. We are happy that MENC is working with 
the problem. 


—WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive 
Education Association of the United States. 


Secretary, National 











and of other chapters enrolled after this issue of the 
JOURNAL goes to press, greetings and welcome to the 
fellowship of your professional organization. On behalf 
of the senior membership of the MENC, and their state, 
division, and national officers, a salute to every new stu- 
dent member! 

And hearty congratulations to all of us for a step 
which means so much to the future of the professional 
organization of music education. 


MENC STUDENT DIVISION CHAPTERS 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania (28) 
Irving Cheyette. 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia (11) 
Miriam P. Gelvin. 
Potsdam State Teachers College, Potsdam, N. Y. (79) 
Marie A. Schuette. 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California (16) 
Lyllis Lundkvist. 
Chicago Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Illinois (16) 
Beulah I. Zander. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. (59) 
Oleta A. ‘Benn. 
7 Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina (17) 
Nettie Arterburn. 
8 Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky (15) Claude E. Rose. 
Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana (12) 
Samuel Flueckiger. 
10 Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio (14) 
William B. McBride. 
11 University of California, Los Angeles, California (32) 
Bernice Jones. 
12 Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, California (5) 
Van A. Christy. 


no 


a 


wo 


{This listing gives, in the following order, the serial number of the 
chapter, the name and address of the institution, the number of mem- 
bers (the figure in parenthesis), and the name of the sponsor. In cer- 
tain instances, the number of members is indicated by the figure 1 
with an asterisk preceding (*1). These are probationary chapters from 
which additional membership enrollments have not been reported at 
the time of going to press.] 
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13 Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois (14) 
Vonnie Wallander. 

14 Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan (40) 
Martha White. 

15 N. M. Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. M. (11) 
Roberta H. Zohn. 

16 University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming (8) 
Harry J. Carnine, Francelia French. 

17 Boston University College of Music, Boston, Mass. (51) 
Ruth E. Myers. 

18 Alverno College of Music, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (*1) 
Sister M. Xaveria, O.S.F. 

19 Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina (15) 
Ouida Fay Paul. 

20 Women’s College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina (17) Birdie H. Holloway. 

21 State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. (123) 
Nell M. Ashenfelter, Gertrude K. Schmidt. 

22 New York University, Brooklyn, New York (*1) 

23 Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Illinois (27). 
Dorothy Young Keller. 

24 Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. (17) 
Alberta Goff. 

25 San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. (21) 
D. Sterling Wheelwright. 

26 Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas (5) 
Ruth Hartman. 

27 University of Texas, Austin, Texas (30) 
Archie N. Jones. 
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Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa (12) 
Ruth Lawrence. 

Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa (28) 
Stanford Hulshizer. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Emma R. Knudson. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan (78) 
Marguerite V. Hood. 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan (23) Leoti C. Britton. i 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. (4) 
Robert L. Van Doren. 

San Diego State College, San Diego, California (7) 
Ethel M. Hiscox. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, [owa (30) 
Roland Searight. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(17) Janice Bryan. 

Superior State College, Superior, Wisconsin (13) 
Donald G. Foltz. 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina (5) 
Alia R. Lawson. 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, New York (20) 
Rose Marie Grentzer. 

University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (18) 

Anne E. Pierce. 

Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina (4) 
Marion Dornfeld. 

American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Illinois (12) 
Ann Trimingham. 

Dickinson State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. D. (5) 
Della M. Ericson. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky (6) James E. Van Peursem. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. (55) 
W. David Koile. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana (40) 
Dorothy G, Kelley. 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa (10) 

Carlton A. Chattee. 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware (4) 
Bernita L. Short. 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana (20) 
Stanley M. Teel. 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, New York (43) 
William S. Larson. 

Temple University, Philadelphia, New York (18) 
Wilbert B. Hitchner. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois (11) 

Mark Biddle. 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana (17) 
Wolfgang Edelmann. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas (11) 
Elin K. Jorgensen. 

Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Washington (3) Benedict T. Hallgrimson. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington (24) 
Alice S. Buschlein. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois (60) 
Kenneth N. Cuthbert. 

Lawrence Conservatory of Music, Appleton, Wisc. (12) 
Willard Robb. 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota (6) 
Aarne W. Koljonen. 

Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska (*1) 

Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina (*1) 
Kathryn M. Carey. 

State Normal & Industrial College, Ellendale, N. D. (3) 
Lee Hardy. 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa (4) 

Edwin Liemohn. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth, Minnesota (*1) 
Wichita University, Wichita, Kansas (22) 

Carol S. Holman. 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota (26) 
Walter Grimm. 

Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado (30) 

Ralph R. King. 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, S. D. (2) 
Dorothea Blyler. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina (*1) 
June Samson. 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, 
Indiana (27) Marian L. Loveless. 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana (3) 

Leah Curnutt. 

St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of the Woods, 
Indiana (7) Sister Mary Lourdes, S.P. 


Illinois (70) 


Cheney, 


Indianapolis, 
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Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana (21) 
Victor P. Kestle. 

Canterbury College, Danville, Indiana (2) 

Marjorie Dean Gaston. 

Taylor University, Upland, Indiana (*1) 

State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska (10) 

T. S. Huston. 

Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois (7) 
Theresa F. Wild. 

Adams State College, Alamosa, Colorado (5) 

Richard H. Bachman. 

MacPhail College of Music, Minneapolis, Minnesota (*1) 
William MacPhail. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana (7) 
Eunice Gewin. 

Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota (23) 
Ronald Gearman. 

Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon (4) 

Milo Wold. 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa (20) 

Delinda Roggensack. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, N. D. (19) 
Floyd A. Glende. 

Washington State College, Pullman, Washington (6) 
Amanda Just. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois (19) 

Kenneth V. Kincheloe. 

Pennsylvania State College, Hazleton, Pennsylvania (8) 
Pearl G. Garbrick. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois (8) 

Sister M. Catherine of Sienna, B. V. M. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska (34) 
Robert E. Stepp. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas (2) 
Merton S. Zahrt. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
J. Clark Rhodes. 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois (5) 
Kate E. Moe. 

Stanford University, Palo Alto, California (7) 

Warren D. Allen. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio (10) 

Florence M. Sublette. 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, California (4) 
Virginia L. Short 

Peabody College, "Nashville, Tennessee (27) 

Viola Boekelheide. 

Alma College, Alma, Michigan (7) 

Margaret Vander Hart. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Missouri (11) 
Eleanor Daniells. 

Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Maryland (35) 
Corwin Taylor. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska (2) 

Millard Cates. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio (81) 
Elizabeth M. Taylor, Sarah Y. Cline. 

Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan (11) 
J. Harold Powers. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota (7) 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado (28) 

Hugh E. McMillen. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn. (4) 
Maurice E. Haste. 

Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington (5) Margaret E. Scruggs. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan (13) 

Mrs. Marvel O’Hara. 

San Jose State College, San Jose, California (10) 
Elizabeth May. 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada (35) 
Robert A. Rosevear. 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C. (15) 
Virginia Wary. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York (37) Howard A. Murphy. 
James Milikin University, Decatur, Illinois (31) 
Margaret Fassnacht. 

Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio (8) 
Arthur L. Williams 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio (13) 
Rolla Foley. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio (13) 

L. L. Shackton. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio (20) 

A. D, Lekvold. 


Tennessee (9) 


New York, 
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speaks for itself 


This noted teacher, composer, conductor, and arranger is the 
creator of music that is of unusually high musical quality and 
proven educational value. His music for school orchestras de- 
lights performers and audience alike. 


“The 4 A’s’’ — a series of collections that will solve the repertory 
problems of your young orchestra. 


ACTIVITY Orchestra Folio — fourteen easy compositions carefully compiled and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Isaac to lead elementary musicians toward the mastery of tech- 


nique. 


ACHIEVEMENT Orchestra Folio — the second volume, a step more advanced, contains 
fourteen simple folk-songs, marches, waltzes, etc. 


ADVANCEMENT Orchestra Folio — the third volume, of twelve light classics, is in- 
tended for young musicians who have mastered the fundamentals of ensemble 


playing. 


ATTAINMENT Orchestra Folio — here is excellent repertory material for the ensemble 
that has achieved some competence. Includes a Bach chorale, a tango, a 
gavotte, marches, and waltzes. 


Prices for each: Piano conductor .75 Other parts @ .40 


OUR SCHOOL MARCH Small orchestra .75 Full orchestra 1.15 

TWO CHORALS 9 Small orchestra .75 Full orchestra 1.15 

MARIONETTES _ Score and parts 1.25 

FRECKLES Score and parts 1.40 

THE SILKEN FAN* Small orchestra .75 Full orchestra 1.15 

SIESTA Small orchestra .75 Full orchestra 1.15 

RUSSIAN CHORAL AND OVERTURE** Small orchestra 1.35 Full orchestra 1.85 
GYPSY OVERTURE** Small orchestra 1.35 Full orchestra 1.85 

SALUTE TO THE UNITED NATIONS) Small orchestra 1.65 Full orchestra 2.40 
MEXICAN OVERTURE Small orchestra 1.35 Full orchestra 1.85 

CAVALIER OVERTURE* Small orchestra 1.35 Full orchestra 1.85 

LEGENDS* Small orchestra 1.35 Full orchestra 1.85 


*Also published for Concert orchestra. ** Also published for Symphonic orchestra. 


Write today for our free selected graded, and classified guide: 
PROGRAM PLANNING FOR YOUR ORCHESTRA B988C 


CARL FISCH ER, Inc. 62 Cooper Square, New York 3 


Boston e Chicago e Dallas e Los Angeles 
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For Singers 





ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Alfred Spouse 








* 


* 


um portant 





For SCHL 





First Year: Medium High, Medium Low 


The authors of this book, realizing the necessity of inculcating 
in beginners an early appreciation of the best in music, have care- 
fully collated and edited 25 genuine art songs for this volume from 
composers such as: Bohm, Brahms, Cadman, Clokey, Dichmont, 
Franz, Godard, Gretchaninoff, Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, and 
Strickland. There are several folk songs in up-to-date arrange- 
ments, too. 


Price, Each Volume, $1.00 


Second Year: Medium High, Medium Low 

For this volume the authors have selected, as appropriate for 
students in their second year of study, songs from Brahms, Dens- 
more, Fisher, Franz, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, Manney, Schubert, 
Schumann, Strickland, Sinding, Tchaikovsky, and Watts. 


Price, Each Volume, $1.00 


CLASSIC ITALIAN SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High, Medium Low 


The song literature of Italy is a never-ending source of inspira- 
tion for the singer's repertoire. The compilers of this book have 
selected from the songs of the early Italian composers, Frescobaldi, 
Bencini, Pergolesi, Giordani, Scarlatti, Caccini, Secchi and others, 
a fine collection for class instruction. Each appears with the origi- 
nal Italian text and a singable English translation. The accompani- 
ments have been somewhat modernized for recital use. 


Price, Each Volume, $1.00 


FRENCH ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High, Medium Low 


The works of Faure, Bemberg, Massenet, Debussy, Hahn, 
Chaminade, Godard, and other outstanding French composers have 
been drawn upon in making up this fine compilation. Each song 
appears in the original French with an English translation. The 
Preface gives a practical explanation of French pronunciation, pro- 
cedures for teaching the songs, and interesting notes on them and 
their composers. 


Price, Each Volume, $1.00 


GERMAN ART SONGS 


For School and Studio 


Edited by Bernard U. Taylor 
Medium High, Medium Low 


Sixteen vocal gems, chosen for their special suitability to 
school and studio work, make up this newly published volume. 
Excellent English translations accompany the original German 
texts. Also included are a study of the German art song, a pro- 
nunciation guide, and interpretational notes on the contents. 
Among the works included are Brahms’ Meine Liebe ist grun; 
Schubert's Der Wanderer: Rastlose Liebe; and Wohin: Schumann's 
Ich grolle nicht and Mondnacht: and Verborgenheit. by Wolf. 


Price, Each Volume, $1.00 











The Famous 


For IJ 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
CLARINET SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 
(Second Clarinet Part Available) 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 
Featuring Ah! So Pure (von Flotow); Cradle 


(Brahms); German Dance (Mozart); Irish Air (Folk Tune) 
La Sorella (Borel-Clerc); with twelve others equally fine 


Price (Complete), $1.00 2nd Part, 40c extra 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
CORNET SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 
(Second Cornet Part Available) 


Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 
The contents lists numbers by Bartlett, Handel, Rollinson 


Stults, Mullen, Cowles, Cadman, Trotere, Faure, Bland, Sch. 
bert, Smith, and Sullivan. Fourteen numbers ranging i: 


— 


style from “Prismatic Polka” by Rollinson to “The Lost Chord’ § Dee 


by Sullivan. 
Price (Complete), 75c 2nd Part, 40c extra 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
‘CELLO SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 
Fourteen beautiful solos including: Ave Maria (Gounod); 
Song Without Words (Davidoff); Evening Prayer (Reinecke); 
and Nina (Pergolesi). 
Price (Complete), 75c 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
FLUTE SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 


The quality of numbers included in this volume is ind: 
cated by these titles chosen from the fourteen: Entr‘acte 
Gavotte (Thomas); Humoreske (Dvorak); Menuet (Bizet); 
Pastorale (Meyerbeer); Pizzicati (Delibes); Rigaudon (Grieg) 
Pestalozza, Albeniz, Cadman, and folk music sources 
are represented. 


Price (Complete), $1.00 
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For Pianists 





THE DITSON ALBUM 
OF PIANO SOLOS 











n Albums” 


talists 


THE DITSON CLARINET 
PLAYER'S REPERTORY 


With Piano Accompaniment 
(Second Clarinet Part Available) 

Edited and Arranged by N. Clifford Page 

Twelve favorite selections, which also can be played effec- 
ively as duets, for performers who can handle the more ad- 
yanced type of material. Represented are Albeniz, Clay, 
German, Grieg, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, San- 
tisteban, Schumann, and Sullivan. 

Price (Complete), $1.00 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
TROMBONE SOLOS 


(For Trombone or Baritone) 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 
Contents: Deep River (Fisher); Down Deep Within the 
Cellar (Fischer); Heart Bowed Down, from the Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe); Here’s to You (Bizet); Love's Old Sweet Song 
(Molloy); Old Home Down on the Farm (Harlow); Out on the 
Deep (Knight); Stein Song (Bullard); plus nine other works, 
of which four are classic masterpieces. 
Price (Complete), $1.00 


THE DITSON ALBUM OF 
FRENCH HORN SOLOS 


(Horn in F) 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page 


2nd Part, 40c extra 


Contents: 


numbers, 











“Once in a blue moon” a book practically “skyrockets” into 
public favor. A glance at the contents of this distinctive collection 
will reveal the secret of its success with pianists everywhere. Only 
outstanding copyrighted piano pieces and fine pianistic arrange- 
ments of copyrighted song favorites have been included. The quality 
and variety of these selections are such as will appeal to the average 
pianist and make this collection a most worthwhile addition to every 
home and studio library. Editing, printing, and binding are in the 
usual superior Ditson manner. 


Contents 
EE I so enicui ada sedne cents inca svasn Edna B. Griebel 
At Dawning (I Love You) ............ Charles Wakefield Cadman 
SE Do datanndds th cinstesysn00exbanwmanee John Kirtland 
eM edad cit ak ak cei n sane eeKeawee an Cedric W. Lemont 
The Catedral at Twilight .....cccccccccsccecce Bernard Wagness 
Te CE GT ED ak ciascccncscsincnccaces Sara Ball Brouwers 
i a oe aur akca Oks ok cee eenn eer weedeeee J. C. Bartlett 
PUN SIN ov kb dics ccsacevcceseuee Clarence Kohlmann 
DRE eiicereaid von dc ane dis tndidains vow catered Eugene Cowles 
I nds cada tude suawied ceekeoaein Charles Fonteyn Manney 
WN EE eric kka noes Vasnsiacadkeepeeens ann Carl Wilhelm Kern 
ee DO rrr rrr Frederick A. Williams 
met eee mem Ralph Federer 
ME EE BGs cated so xcscnsaauekinaseands H. Alexander Matthews 
III, ohgd 3.000 es cn ee ek ve keeanxcesaaeien H. Engelmann 
EE MN hs sc dn au vcs gb wue a apa einleaeeeene Stanford King 
PE I 6.) oc oc ticas ccaudecediadentesieedan Homer Grunn 

Price, $1.00 


PIANO CLASSICS 


Over 200 Pages of Superb Music 

The all-embracing contents of this notable volume represent more 
than two hundred years of musical composition, and cover a variety 
of moods. From Handel right down to the composers of our own 
time—Rachmaninoff, Sibelius, Chaminade, Elgar—the great masters 
speak through its pages of musical favorites. The editors include such 
well-known musicians as Clough-Leighter, Joseffy, Goetschius, Philipp, 
Orth, and others. 

Partial List of Contents 








An interesting and varied assortment of pieces disting- A la Bien-Aimee (To My Dearest) .................... Schuett 
uishes this collection. A splendid new addition to the litera- BE, ooo ic ecxcnicasnne ears ears eceuaes Bach-Gounod 
ture for the French Horn, it includes arrangements of some IEEE in cs ruck oncnnntiomamatnnnienbma cides veateeces Brahms 
famous American songs, works by Bohm, Brahms, Dvorak, Dream of Love (No. 3 from “Liebestraume”) .............. Liszt 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert, and a number of light classics. Erotik (Poeme Erotique) ............cececcccccececcecces Grieg 
Excellent for early grade solo work. Evening Song (Abendlied) ................cceeeeeeee Schumann 

Price (Complete), $1.00 Gipsy Rondo (Ungarisches Rondo) ..................00+- Haydn 
Sg emi Papa EE Se hid Saab dabal ke hONas 6s near en ccbuserrecyae Chabrier 
THE DITSON ALBUM OF panera Ovnee bea innnteettne er cena tected —— 
eR ee —=g rer er eer rrr re andel 
VIOLIN SOLOS ee ee re Debussy 
With Piano Accompaniment Menuet Ee GE CID S.o5.cesaciusacerieecusen Paderewski 
Compiled and Edited by N. Clifford Page Minuet in a ics & slaecs Scop tis ts <p ia ol dite rceonptinie waa Beethoven 
Barcarolle (Offenbach); Berceuse (Godard); The Music EEE peer Sane, Taeee eds Ane Liadow 
Cavatina (Raff); Hungarian Dance (Brahms); Madrigale Meche Oi Bat once c cscs ccccccescccccscccscccsseeses Chopin 
(Simonetti); Orientale (Cui); Salut d’ Amour (Elgar); Sere- I os i Las ve enn Wigs kl eBid a pa neeneelee Grieg 
nade (Drigo); Song of India (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Swan (Saint- PE GE GD hen svvccncscvccsccceccesvecacene Chaminade 
Saens); Traumerei-Romance (Schumann); and seven similar PUGYORE 2.202. ccccrccccescccscsccrsscccccevcvcvecccene Granados 
Se ene See ae err Were erin Rachmaninoff 
Price (Complete), 75c Prelude, in D-flat (The Raindrop) ...............cceeeee Chopin 
SR SO are ti ee ir en Rubinstein 
Salut d’Amour (Love’s Greeting) ................eceeeeee Elgar 
ES EE ee eee ree Schubert 
NE ok se vaswedcansrunnkoeneh acca’ cesuim Godard 
: aes. kink cakes beanreeameceverewarn C. P. E. Bach 
EE IID | noes dc wandeevevnsedecscawarecs® Moszkowski 
& tice dito wns den weacadsuaa teat cne ona Brahms 
Le a num Be Drama “Kuolema”) ............ Sibelius 
ey Ce SE Mo iccccucs reuwhsusdunsiceasesevus Chopin 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. Price, $1.00 
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The Teaching of Theory 


WESTERVELT B. ROMAINE 


been learned under conditions of constant and cor- 

rect use. The verbose, however, is not the most 
expressive; we find expressiveness to be an attribute of 
the discriminative—which says more though speaking 
less. We are all aware of the recurring clichés we use 
constantly. How pleasant it is to talk with somedne 
who has imbued his conversation with some of his own 
creativeness just to make his speaking more expressive ! 
This improvement is certainly not due to memorizing 
pages of rules regarding grammar construction, correct- 
ing spelling mistakes or improving one’s penmanship. 
It is the utilizing of imagination with slight regard to 
these rules or procedures. 

We can draw an analysis from this discussion which 
parallels precisely the problem one meets in teaching or 
learning Theory. The teaching of theory certainly has 
the creating of music and composition of musical ideas 
as its objective. Yet the authors of our theory texts 
and syllabi expect to and actually do teach this subject 
as a complete end in itself. Any further creativity which 
might eventuate is left purely to chance. Maybe this 
accounts for the paucity of fine music composition in 
our country today and the continuing practice of ex- 
perimenting with dissonance for the sole purpose of 
“being different.” We are dealing with a language—the 
most powerful, subjective form of expression there is— 
and we miss the boat every time by failing to recognize 
it as an approach to the creative. 

The following is a quotation from the Introduction of 
Walter Piston’s book “Harmony. . 

. “First of all, it is clear that this knowledge is 
indispensable to musicians in all fields of the art, whether 
they be composers, performers, conductors, critics, 
teachers of music or musicologists. Indeed, a secure 
grounding in theory is even more a necessity to the 
musical scholar than to the composer since it forms the 
basis for any intelligent appraisal of individual styles of 
the past or present. 

On the other hand, the person fitted for creative musi- 
cal composition is taking a serious risk in assuming that 
his genius is great enough to get along without a deep 
knowledge of the common practice of composers. Mas- 
tery of the technical or theoretical aspects of music 
should be carried out by him as a life’s work, running 
parallel to his creative activity but quite separate from 
it. In the one he is following common practice, while 
in the other he is responsible solely to the dictates of his 
own personal tastes and urge for expression.” 

We find even in this splendid statement the view that 
theory and creativity in music exist separately, should 
be developed separately, and if you want to enjoy life 
as a composer you'd better master theory, and quickly, 
too. 


| ce A LANGUAGE with facility infers its having 
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An Approach to the Creative 


Wherein the Author Presents a Viewpoint that 
Should Challenge the Interest of Theory Teachers 


It is my opinion that herein lies the most serious fault 
still present in our music education program. These 
two phases do not exist separately and must not be 
treated doctrinally as separate entities—they are part and 
substance of each other. This can be proved by observ- 
ing a musician enjoying a period of free improvisation. 
Is he caring about the progressions of chords I-IV-V- 
V"-I? Is his attention riveted to the impending modula- 
tion? It most certainly is not. One thing further— 
How many of our theoreticians can improvise accept- 
ably? There are very few who can for they stay too 
close to the woods and the “forest of theory.” They 
cannot enjoy the trees of self-expressiveness. 

One need listen to few of our modern compositions 
to recognize a gross deficiency in our ability to create a 
melody. Our emphasis falls right where our theory 
teachers said it must—on rhythm and harmonic struc- 
tures. This leads to the morass of increasing experi- 
mentation and continuing failure. Try to recall the 
number of repeat performances any of our recent sym- 
phonic compositions have enjoyed. We need not look 
far for there have been but few. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler defines the Classic Spirit 
as follows: 

. -“It is the search for perfection, the law of clear- 
ness and reasonableness and self-control. It is also the 
love of permanence and continuity. It seeks not mere- 
ly to express individuality and emotion, but to express 
disciplined emotion and individuality restrained by law.” 

Our great weakness, here so easily perceived, is that 
we have stifled expressiveness by emphasizing law. 

It is my opinion that a course of study in Music 
Theory should begin with improvising; whether instru- 
mental or vocal doesn’t matter. Let there be emphasis 
on its meaningfulness and direction or purpose. I would 
suggest, for instance, having the student create a free 
chant setting for a sonnet or psalm. Later, chords can 
be used to embellish his tune. The point is: he is mak- 
ing music with the law as his servant and guide, not as 
his master. 

Problems of tonality, modulation, enharmonic changes 
become points of “increasing vocabulary” for expression 
rather than insurmountable barriers of rules and proper 
procedures. 

We can then emphasize making their music say some- 
thing and not simply fill in some exercise blanks they 
neither can nor ever will use. “It must be remembered 
that we learned to swim by swimming, we learned to 
walk by walking, and we'll write music by writing 
music and musical materials from the very beginning.” 
How else did the great masters do it? 

At the outset I would introduce the students to the 
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The New RCA Victrola 


",.and it's exactly 
what we've been 
waiting for." 











with the ‘‘Golden Throat”’ 
Finest tone system 
in RCA Victor history 


classroom phonograph 


@ Educators from all parts of the country testify to 
the superb quality of record reproduction of the 
RCA classroom phonograph. 

“Tt’s the finest instrument of its kind,” say music 
teachers, “for reproducing the recorded works of 
the great artists.’” School administrators praise it 
for: “concert-hall quality performance . . . sim- 
plicity of operation . . . clear and crisp tone.” 

The new RCA classroom Victrola (Senior Model 
66 ED) plays 12 inch or 10 inch records. “Silent 
Sapphire” pickup gives longer life to records. No 
needles to change. No needle chatter. Full frequency 

» range amplifier. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble bring reality to orchestral instruments and 


VICTROLA~—T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA - CAMDEN, Ni. J. 


Cap 
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voices. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed 
back. Hand holes for convenience in carrying. 

If you’re looking for a really outstanding class- 
room phonograph, here it is—at a price easily within 
the budget of every school. 

For descriptive literature on the RCA Victrola 
phonograph for the classroom and the RCA Victor 
Library for Elementary Schools, write: Educational 
Sales Dept. 55-B, RCA, Camden, New Jersey. 





RCA VICTOR 
RECORD LIBRARY 


for Elementary Schools 


A Basic Music Library 
for the Classroom 


e@ 21 Albums e@ 83 Records 
e@ 370 Compositions 








« Rhythms « Folk Songs ¢ Indian Music 
« Listening ¢ Christmas Songs ¢ Rhythm Bands 
« Singing e Singing Games ¢ Patriotic Songs 
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Breath Control for 
Horn Players 


JOSEPH A. TRONGONE 


former and teacher of the wind instruments, I 
have noted with alarming interest the lack of 
attention given to correct and proper breathing by 
many of my contemporaries. Many otherwise per- 
fect performances have been marred because of this 
oversight. Improper and incorrect breathing have dis- 
couraged a great many young potential instrumentalists. 
Innumerable successful musical careers have been 
shortened by this very evident lack of breath control. 
Such being the case, it may seem quite startling to 
the accomplished players who have already achieved 
success without giving much thought to breathing ex- 
ercises during their student days. These successful 
instrumentalists are, perhaps, not aware of the perfect 
breath control that they have acquired by the natural 
adaptation of the proper action of those muscles which 
control breathing. They have developed the ability to 
use their breath properly by the same methods that 
many of us have learned to swim, that is, while wading 
through shallow water we voluntarily and suddenly 
decide to relax and let our arms splash around aim- 
lessly while lifting our feet up from under us. Minus 
the fear of drowning in shallow water we become 
aware that the water is buoyant and that we are ac- 
tually propelling ourselves with our arms and legs 
while breathing quite normally. The person learning 
to swim in this manner obviously requires very little 
encouragement from a swimming instructor who might 
be engaged only to teach the technical details of swim- 
ming. On the other hand, if one were suddenly thrown 
into a deep body of water and immediately realized 
that, because of his inability to swim, he will drown, 
his predicament would be analogous with that of a 
large percentage of young students about to take the 
first lesson on a wind instrument.- We take for granted 
that : e latter individual, having been maliciously 
thrown into the water, is unable to swim, and under 
these circumstances he naturally becomes panicky and 
proceeds to do the most unnatural—such as, frantically 
grasping for a hold, kicking wildly, and giving no 
thought for natural breathing. Consequently, unless 
some one comes to his aid, he will drown. This analogy 
may be appropriately applied to the average instrumen- 
tal beginner who zealously attempts to obtain results 
by resorting to artificial and the most abnormal methods. 
Quite often the natural aptitude of the novice needs 
little or no technical advice from the instructor in 
regard to proper breathing. This particular type of 
novice is one who instinctively adapts the most natural 


[) URING all the years of my experience as a per- 
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Do Your Wind Instrument 
Pupils Appreciate the Importance 
of Proper Breathing? 


function of the human body—breathing—to. the tone 
production of the wind instrument involved. My per- 
sonal observations, however, prove that this type is the 
exception rather than the rule. The average beginner 
approaches the study of a wind instrument with a vague 
misgiving about its mechanical difficulty. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the success or failure to create 
interest and ambition depends largely on the methods 
the teacher employs in regard to the proper breathing 
necessary to the playing of the instrument. 

Poor or wrong breathing is the most common and 
dangerous element for the young students to over- 
come. Discouragement and failure are inevitable unless 
the teacher assists the students along these lines. Too 
often the teacher neglects this phase of instruction 
hoping that the pupil will eventually straighten his 
own breathing difficulties. This grave mistake is also 
made by instructors who use cut-and-dried methods and 
whose musical materials follow a definite procedure 
and in a certain dogmatic order. Generally and un- 
fortunately these methods exclude breathing exercises. 
It has always been my contention that each pupil 
should be considered an individual. Therefore, the 
teacher should be influenced by the initial and instinc- 
tive reactions of the student as to the materials and 
methods used. 

Proper breath control is the foundation upon which 
the performer of a wind instrument must depend. 
It is necessary to acquire a consciousness of the proper 
action of those muscles which control the breath. The 
lungs do not extend below the lower ribs, but it is 
imperative for the pupil to feel as though they extend 
deep into the abdomen in order that they may be readily 
filled to capacity. Nor is it a matter of inhaling all the 
air possible when playing. Rather, by taking a moderate 
breath and using it economically, the player will get 
the impression of having an inexhaustible supply. 

To attain good tone on a wind instrument it is neces- 
sary to develop a natural ability to take a deep breath 
and then to acquire the ability to control this stream 
of air by the use of the muscles centering in the ab- 
domen. At first, breathing must be practiced con- 
sciously, just as a violinist consciously puts down 
first one finger and then the next, until his finger action 
becomes subconscious. While playing, the inhaling 
and exhaling muscles of the body should be exerted 
against each other in exactly the right degree. By 
increasing the action of these muscles against each 
other we are able to produce a good quality of steady 
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SABRE DANCE 


from Aram Khachaturian’s “GAYNE BALLET” 


Full Concert Band . Symphonic Band 
Condensed Conductor's Score.. 1.00 Extra Parts 
(Sabre Dance appears in THREE DANCES which includes also LULLABY and 
DANCE OF THE ROSE MAIDENS from “Gayne Ballet’’) 


PIANO SOLO (Transcribed by Oscar Levant) 
PIANO SOLO (Simplified Arr. by Lou Singer) 
PIANO — 4 HANDS 

SABRE DANCE BOOGIE for Piano 

ACCORDION SOLO (Arr. by Charles Magnante) 
VIOLIN SOLO (Arr. by Jascha Heifetz) 


Iu Preparation 
SMALL ORCHESTRA (Standard) (Arr. by Harry Horlick) (DANCE ORCHESTRA (Arr. by Vic Schoen) 
2 PIANOS — 4 HANDS (Arr. by Pierre Luboshutz) 
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Three Mew Original Werks For Sand 


CARNIVAL SUITE FROM THE DELTA OVERTURE ON 
ar RUSSIAN FOLK THEMES 
Composed for Band by een es pm — 


tom Tom beRT eS e 
ALEXANDRE TANSMAN } 


ss 


Composed for Band by 
WILLIAM GRANT STILL . 3 


mamoerren os; 
Composed for Band by 
| ¢ NIKOLAI 
4 IVANOV-RADKEVICH 
Full Band 6.50 
Symphonic Band 9.00 
Cend. Conductor's Score 1.25 


Extra Parts .40 


Full Band 6.50 

Symphonic Band 9.00 

Cond. Conductor's Score 1.25 
Extra Parts .40 


Full Band 5.00 

Symphonic Band 7.50 

Cond. Conductor's Score 1.00 
Extra Parts .35 





A First" jor hssembly Programs! 


WE'VE COME FROM THE CH 


by HERBERT HAUFRECHT 


Full Piano Score 
(incl. text, solo and 
voice parts) 1.25 


t-182 Choral Parts 25¢ 


Orchestral Parts On 
Rental 


This short music-play should be a godsend to 
those who are responsible for assembly pro- 
grams... particularly those who are asked to 
present such programs at short notice, which 
seems to include all music supervisors. 


WE'VE COME FROM THE CITY can be prepared 
within a few weeks. The scoring is sufficiently 
flexible (cues, etc.) to allow for any instrumental 
grouping, or just piano accompaniment. No 


scenery is required since the work is conceived 
with radio technique in mind. Though the num- 
ber of students participating may be large, the 
opportunity for solo work is not sacrificed. 


Add to ease in preparation a noteworthy theme 
...the interdependence of city and country folk 
...and you have a program which should fill 
an important gap in music education. 
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The Most Progressive 
Band Method Published! 


Written and Edited by a School Man For School Use! 


ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR 
BEGINNERS makes available a new training course for 
school bands that has never before been equalled. Each 
book is a complete course for the instrumentalist, collec- 
tively the books provide co-ordinated study for an en- 
tire band. 


The outstanding feature of Elvin L. Freeman's unique 
and progressive method include highly original treat- 
ment of the piano accompaniments (arranged both for 
exercise material and the melodies) and the use of 
many popular-standard compositions for solo exercises. 


ROBBINS MODERN SCHOOL BAND METHOD FOR BEGINNERS 
features such widely known copyrighted compositions as Anchors Aweigh, When I 
Grow Too Old To Dream, Peggy O'Neil, Good Night Sweetheart, When The Moon 
Comes Over The Mountain, My Blue Heaven, Over The Rainbow, Pagan Love Song, 
The Waltz You Saved For Me, When You Wore A Tulip, Whispering, etc. 


There’s a study book for every instrument tn a School Band! 


PIANO-CONDUCTOR Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE Bb CORNET 
PICCOLO HORN IN Eb 
Bb CLARINET HORN IN F 
Eb ALTO CLARINET TROMBONE 
Bb BASS CLARINET BARITONE (EUPHONIUM) (B. Clef) 
OBOE Bb BARITONE (Tr. Clef) 
BASSOON BASS (TUBA) 
Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS (and BELLS) 
Price - Each Book $1.00 © Price - Piano-Conductor $3.00 


We invite you to visit our exhibit at the National Conference, Detroit, April 18-22 
and examine this important series of parts for every instrument in a school lhetids 
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AMERICA’S 
BEST-LOVED CANTATAS 


4. Balt 





> FOR AMERICANS Lat 
Edition (baritone solo and 
mixed voices, piano acc.)........ 
(baritone solo with piano acc.) 
Edition (text only) 


IALCADE OF AMERICA Cameron-Savino 
, Edition (mixed voices, narrator 
with orchestra guide) 
estr 


D OF TOMORROW Tarr-Savino 


piano solo and soprano or tenor 
solo with orchestra guide) 75 
4.00 


ta Edition (for mixed voices)... 
(Orchestration Rental Fee on Application) 


OY LEADING MUSIC EDUCATORS 


THREE PART—S. S. A. 


Alice Blue Gown 

Autumn Serenade 

Blue Moon 

Candy Parade, The 
Dancing Snowflakes 

Deep Purple 

Farewell To Dreams 

Heart That's Free, A 

If Love Were All 

I'll See You In My Dreams 
In The Glory Of The Sunset 
Life Is A Dream 

Love Here Is My Heart 
Moonlight And Roses 

More Than You Know 
M-O-T-H-E-R 

My Bive Heaven 

One Day When We Were Young 
Over The Rainbow 
Siboney 

Stairway To The Stars 
Three O'Clock In The Morning 
Through The Years 

Time On My Hands 
Wonderful One 


® 


Works by America’s foremost composers, representing the finest in 
modern music, the popularity of which is attested by repeatedly 


tuccessful radio and concert performances! 
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Ferde Grofe 





ODE TO FREEDOM 
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Anchors Aweigh 
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Chlo-e 

Good Night Sweetheart 
Great Day 

| Hear America Singing 
Laura 

Li'l Liza Jane 

Mam'selle 

Marching Along Together 

My Own America 
Opportunity 

Peg O’ My Heart 

Rio Rita 

Song Of Love 

Sweet And Lovely 

Thank God For A New Born Day 
United Nations On The March 
Waltz You Saved For Me, The 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream 
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Whispering 

Without A Song 

Young Man's Fancy, A 
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City Called Heaven 
Cosi Cosa 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
Daybreak 
Dear Old Girl 
Drums In My Heart 
Gang That Sang 

“Heart Of My Heart" 
Great Day 
Hawaiian War Chant 
Heav'n, Heav'n 
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Nobody Knows The Trouble 
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Pagan Love Song 
Rangers’ Song, The. 
Rogue Song, The 
Sleep 
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Washington And Lee Swing 
Whiffenpoof Song, The 
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Announcing An Important New Composition 


by the writer of “Park Avenue Fantasy” 


SHANGRI-LA 


By Matt Malneck and Robert Maxwell 


Attracting significant attention through national recordings 
by Columbia, Victor and M-G-M Records, 


Piano Solo 60c 


In Preparation For Immediate Publication! 
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Pictorial Correlation with 
Music 


SYDNEY WECHSLER 


A source for the enrichment of the work in our 
general music, history, and appreciation classes is 
to be found in pictorial representations that cor- 
relate with phases of study in such classes. At all levels 
of education, appealing to the visual sense is most con- 
ducive to encouraging and facilitating learning, hence 
the growing importance of films and other sensory 
teaching materials. Among multi-sensory teaching aids, 
we in music education can utilize pictorial representa- 
tions with significant results in motivating and in 
correlating with art our classroom activities and proj- 
ects. 

On the junior high school level, the writer has used 
pictures and pictorial representations to introduce the 
study of mood in music, the elements—rhythm, melody, 
and harmony, and simple forms—ternary (A-B-A) and 
rondo (A-B-A-C-A). This approach can also be used 
on upper secondary and college levels for the study of 
some developmental periods in the history of music, 
particularly Impressionism. 

Paintings have been the source of inspiration for 
composers in several significant instances. Moussorg- 
sky’s piano pieces, “Pictures at an Exhibition,” in- 
spired by an exhibition of the paintings of his friend 
Hartmann, are indicative; impressionistic paintings by 
Monet, Renoir, and our own Whistler, among others, 
find their musical siblings in the works of Debussy 
and his imitators or followers. Such kinship between 
the arts also exists for other periods in the development 
of the history of music and of art, though perhaps not 
as close. This realization opens a valid area of cor- 
relation in teaching the history and appreciation of 
music. Such an approach is an excellent means of 
vitalizing the classroom work. The paintings listed be- 
low, available in the art room of public libraries, are 
concrete examples of visual representations that may 
be used to motivate or develop a lesson in Impression- 
ism. It is imperative to add here that reproduction 
should be of superior quality, with full-bodied color 


values. 





WHILE the ideas expressed in this article are nct at 
all novel, the Editorial Board believes that Mr. Wechs- 
ler has provided a concise and practical discussion 
which will be welcomed by many readers. As stated 
before—and often—the Journal encourages contribu- 
tions based on actual classroom experiences, and the re- 
sponse has been evidenced by the increasing number of 
such articles published. More are “in the bank”—but 
still more can be used. What can you contribute from 
your experience? 
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A Source of 
Enrichment in the School 
Music Classes 


Examples 

Monet, C.—“Houses of Parliament,” “Rouen.” 

Whistler, J. M.—“Nocturne,” “St. Mark’s Venice.” 

Renoir, P—‘Les Grand Boulevards,” “Le Moulin de la 
Gallette,” “Girl With a Straw Hat.” 

Next to stimulating rhythmic response, the inducing 
of mood emotions is probably the strongest affective 
attribute of music. The moods and attitudes of the 
young adolescent are so chameleonic that he is attracted 
by the unusual. The pupil may be thrilled by the 
grotesque, weird mood of Grieg’s “In the Hall of the 
Mountain King,” quieted by the repose of Rossini’s 
“The Calm,” subdued by the pathos in “Ase’s Death” 
by Grieg, or charmed by the lilting gracefulness of 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” Group response to these 
moods can be evoked and discussed more readily, and 
with more participation on the part of pupils whose 
interest in music is peripheral or even negative, through 
the use of pictures. Seeking out these correlations can 
be a rewarding experience, and art-room librarians may 
find such an assignment interesting, as did those in my 
own community. To them I am grateful for the picture 
titles listed in this article, which I used in my class- 
room work. Following are examples of music and 
picture correlations for the moods indicated. 


Examples 
Me a aaa grief—“Ase’s Death.” Picture: “The Doctor” by 
ildes. 
peice, lithesome—“Humoresque.” Picture: “Dancers” by 
egas. 
Mystery, suspense—“In the Hall of the Mountain King.” 
Picture: “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” by Parrish. 
Repose, calnm—“William Tell”—Part 1. Picture: “Spring” 
by Mauve. 


Children recognize easily the elements of rhythm and 
harmony in paintings, and with help, melody too. There- 
fore their response to these elements when heard in 
music can be heightened emotionally and intellectually by 
visual analogy. The pictures cited below as sugges- 
tions were chosen with an eye for the obviousness of 
a particular element, so that the children may be 
“keyed” quickly to the desired response. And it is 
always a satisfaction to hear their remarks of awe 
and wonderment as they first view an attractive picture. 
Magazines, by the way, are a good source for pictures. 

Examples 

Rhythm—“Twister” (Cotton Industries, Keystone View Co.) 

Harmony or rhythm, or both—‘White Faced Cattle” by Cook, 
“Fiesole” by Bruce, “Chestnut Trees” by Cezanne, “Music: Blue, 
Black, and Green” by Georgia O’Keefe. 

Harmony—“Pink and Yellow Leaves” by O’Keefe, “Autumn 
Leaves” by Innes. 

Melody—“Brent in Strangford Lough” by Peter Scott. 

At least two simple, basic musical forms found in 
compositions can be presented most effectively through 
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SONGS OF THE 
CHILD WORLD 


In Three Volumes 
Words by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


The results of discriminate planning and strict 
adherence to purpose on the parts of its authors, 
this series of song books has established one of 
the most gratifying of success records. Each of the 
three volumes is distinguished for entertaining, at- 
tractive qualities, which hold the interest of every 
child, and is marked with definite educational 
value. The subjects cover a diverse and far-reach- 
ing panorama of thought. 


Price, each volume, Clothbound, $1.25 


VOLUME ONE: 
110 Songs Grouped as Follows: 


Six Songs of the Family Relation 
Four Songs of the Trade World 

Six Songs of the Wool 

Four Christmas Songs 

Five Songs of the State Relationship 
Three Songs of the Church 

Sixteen Songs of the Universal Elements 
Twenty-one Songs of the Seasons 
Eleven Songs for Games 

Five Greeting Songs 

Three Gift Songs 

Four Occupation Songs 

Two Hand Play Songs 

Two Musical Commands 

Nine Miscellaneous Songs 


VOLUME TWO: 
63 Songs under the Following Headings: 


Ten Nature Songs 

Eight Flower Songs 

Fourteen Songs of Birds, Insects, and Animals 
Three Songs of the Family Relation 

Seven Songs for Special Occasions 

Nine Songs of Trades and Occupations 

Twelve Action Songs 


VOLUME THREE: 
62 Songs of the Following Subjects: 


Sixteen Songs of Our Bird and Animal Friends 
Three Songs of City and Country 

Ten Songs of Every Day Life 

Four Christmas Songs 

One Easter Song 

Six Nature Songs 

Thirteen Game Songs 

Nine Miscellaneous Songs 


Educational Fare 
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THIRTY RHYTHMIC 
PANTOMIMES 


Songs Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Descriptions and Illustrations 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Founded upon familiar. texts by Alice C. D. Riley, 
and arranged by Dorothy Gaynor Blake for kinder- 
garten and pre-piano use, this work cannot be 
too highly recommended. Through pantomime it 
fosters the first rhythmic consciousness, the identi- 
fication of moods, etc., and provides a stimulus to 
music appreciation. Mrs. Blake’s “action” as 
adapted to the music provides a special kind of 
game for the class, and her “matchstick” illustra- 
tions are of inestimable value in presenting the 
work to the pupils. Important suggestions as to 
the use of the book are included. 


Price, Paper Cover, $1.25 


SONGS OF 
MODERN CHILD LIFE 


By Jessie L. Gaynor and 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Here are thirty-six delightful and thoroughly in- 
formative songs for children, composed by Mrs. 
Gaynor and her gifted daughter at the suggestion 
of two distinguished educators. The thought in- 
volved in each song is important in the education 
of the very young, and children at once catch the 
meanings of the verses. Groups requested by the 
Council of Public Safety and the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America are included, and the sub- 
jects cover such matters as: Health, Safety, Science 
and History, Home Relationship, and Community 
Relationship. 

Price, Clothbound, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 


By Jessie L. Gaynor and 
Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Eleven refreshing little songs for kindergarten 
and school uses, selected from the popular SONGS 
OF MODERN CHILD LIFE by the same composers. 
This little collection is especially valuable for class 
instruction for the simple reason that its contents 
are fun to learn, and the subtle health hints cannot 
be escaped in the process. Besides the cheerful 
Good Morning! there are such songs as The Gen- 
erous Cow, The Milkman, Nibbling, Cleanliness, 
and Mother Nature’s Message. These songs were 
composed at the request of the Child Health Or- 
ganization of America. 


Price, Paper Cover, 25 cents 
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the medium of pictures. Thus the procedures described 
in this paper may be used to initiate the study of the 
structure of music. It is also a most effective device. 

All about us the ternary pattern (A-B-A) is to be 
found as a decorative scheme. For example, candlesticks 
and centerpiece ; three pictures—two balancing on either 
side a center picture used for contrast; sofa with two 
individual chairs on each end, or the plan of many 
homes and public buildings, such as the Springfield, 
Mass., municipal group. Children grasp with remark- 
able facility the organization of statement, contrast, 
and restatement (for balance) when they see pictures 
of home furnishings or buildings set up according to 
this arrangement. The tie-in with musical selections 
in three-part song form is most effective because aural 
recognition has been clarified through visual analogy. 

Music teachers are familiar with numerous selections 
in this form. Plates numbered 40, 71, 81, and 85 from 
Bowman’s “Decorative Suggestions,” published by 
Perleberg in Philadelphia, are especially good. And 
from periodicals and papers many illustrative examples 
of arrangement in this form can be culled. 

Rondo form is an extension of ternary form. Recog- 
nition of primary and secondary subjects inherent in 
the form is often confusing when the young pupil in 
the general music class tries to analyze their sequence. 
And some pupils in the required music classes may be 
uninterested. A visual representation, however, catches 
the eye and will motivate active listening on the 
part of the indifferent as well as the enthusiastic pupils. 
Unfortunately, an over-all pattern with a unit that 
is repeated at least three times with contrasting units 
between each repetition is not very easy to find. A 





keen eye will discover such patterns in rugs, decorative 


borders, and the like. The art teacher can produce 
such a pattern easily and quickly. Even if the result 
is crude, children too can create such patterns at 
the blackboard. One pupil is asked to draw a simple 
pattern, and he is recalled to do it each time it recurs; 
others are called upon for each contrasting pattern. 
Suggested examples: 


wRK *a* OK * EX 
ex * *e* OOK OK 
OK eK OOK * RK 
A B A ‘ A 


Patterns can be obtained from various sources such 
as border designs, rug patterns, and the like. Plates 
4 and 40 in “Decoration Egyptienne,” compiled by 
Gustave Jequier and published by the Paris Central 
Library of Art and Architecture, are good. These 
plates show patterns from Egyptian ceiling friezes. 

Procedures described herein are carried on by the 
writer in seventh and eighth grade required music 
classes, where the major portion of the scheduled two 
periods a week is devoted to song singing. The time 
element involved in using these teaching aids is small, 
but the preparation required may, admittedly, be con- 
siderable. In terms of the results—greater interest 
and superior learning, lessening of discipline problems, 
and widening of cultural interest and understanding, 
—the use of pictorial representations is worthy of the 
serious consideration of public school music teachers 
everywhere. The art room facilities of local public 
libraries or the loan facilities of state universities are a 
reservoir rich in teaching aids for instructors who would 
vitalize their classroom in music. 


Breath Control for Horn Players 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY 


and definite tone, and not a wavering, hesitant, or 
breathy sound. Moreover, we will be able to play for 
long periods without tiring, or, as in many cases, with- 
out the so-called headaches. 

Breath control as used in playing wind instruments is 
fundamentally the same as in good singing. Similar 
to vocalists, wind instrumentalists must depend pri- 
marily upon the breath in order to produce a tone— 
good or bad. If the performer is physically unable 
to breathe properly, no amount of musical education 
will save his performance. Conversely, the student may 
be physically perfect, but his lack of breath control 
and his ignorance of correct breathing methods will 
also place him into the abyss of failure. Since breath- 
ing is the only motive element in which wind instru- 
mentalists must depend on to produce tone, my ad- 
vice is to make the art of breath control the first and 
most important phase of your teaching. 

I have found the following breathing exercises most 
beneficial to me and my pupils: 

I. (a) Lie flat on your back and inhale slowly and deeply. 
If this is done properly the abdomen will gradually increase in 
size; the lower ribs will expand sideways and the upper part 
of the chest will be pushed forward. (b) Hold the breath by 


keeping the diaphragm down, the walls of the chest and abdomen 
extended and count five, mentally allowing one second to each 
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count. The points to observe in these exercises are: Inhalation 
is to be deep and slow; exhalation sudden and complete. In in- 
halation the abdomen and lower part of the chest expand and in 
exhalation they draw in. Practice this exercise five times in 
succession, taking a short rest between each time. 


II. (a) While standing up, inhale slowly and deeply, allowing 
five seconds as in I. (b) Hold the breath five counts. (c) Ex- 
hale very slowly while counting five, allowing the abdomen and 
diaphragm to slowly resume their natural positions. Inhalation 
to be slow and deep; exhalation to be gradual and complete. 


III. Standing, inhale as quickly and deeply as possible. Hold 
five counts. Exhale very slowly while counting ten. Inhalation 
to be quick and deep; exhalation to be very gradual. 

After practicing the above exercises every day for 
two weeks the first one may be omitted. After the 
second week the time of holding the breath should be 
increased at the rate of one count each week until 
you can easily hold ‘the breath ten counts. At the end 
of the seventh week instructions for Exercise II 
should be: inhalation ten counts, holding the breath ten 
counts and exhalation ten counts. For exercise III, 
inhalation sudden, holding breath ten counts, and ex- 
halation fifteen counts. 

Nothing will be gained by these exercises unless 
they are practiced every day. You must not go to 
extremes. Regularity and moderation will surely give 
you complete control of the breathing apparatus. 
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Above illustration shows port- 
ability of electric vibra-bells 
and marimbas. 


JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS | 


ELECTRIC VIBRA-BELLS 


Aluminum Alloy Polished Bars -+- 

; Aluminum Detachable Resonators 
Light and compact, yet having all the sturdiness of the con- 
cert model. Just fold or unfold stand as you would a card 
table. Takes only a matter of ten seconds to do the work. 
A handsome instrument with a beautiful tone, with casters 
for rolling. 

Specifications 
i. 612-21, octaves (middle C to F). Aluminum alloy bars, 

1%,"".. Silent AC motor with a control for variations of 
speed. Finished in Gun Metal, or Black and Gold, Air Brush 
Trim. Weight 48 lbs. No case, but bar covers are in- 
cluded in price. List Price $280.00 
No. 615—3 octaves (F to F Vibe) with detachable metal 
resonators that can be detached and instrument folded up 
as per illustration. List price includes 4 hammers, cover, 
but no case. List Price $380.00 
Ne: 620—F to F same as No. 615 but with heavy thick bars 

by 2". Largest sized bars, producing the most in vol- 
Toe. List Price 











ALTO GLOCKENSPIELS 
No. 220-AR Tubular Frame 











No. 220-AR Alto Glogkenspiel with ood lac- 
quered frame. List Price ~.................. $140.00 





e pute im Weight Glockenspiels. ie 
ric 



































TUBULAR CHIMES 


lf, octaves, 18 tubes, stand finished in Statuary 
Bronze finish with satin gold lacquered 1° tubes. 
Stand is tubular design. welded in one piece for 
easy tr tation thing to take apart. Foot- 
operated light action damper: complete with rubber- 
tired casters. waterproof cover and 6-ounce chime 
mallet. Height 63°’, width 26. approximate weight 
60 Ibs. List Price ............... oe ....$270.00 





MARIMBAS 


F to F. Frame made of Hard Wood, Gun Metal 
Finish with Air Brush Trim. Bars are of Honduras 
Rosewood. Detachable Aluminum Resonators. Size: 
301," wide, 34” high, 4542" long. Weight. 65 lbs. 
Portable Folding Type Stand with casters. Bars do 
not come off. Stand folds up same as Vibra-Bells. 
List Price $240.00 


4 Octave C to C. Connects ridgidly in center under- 
neath and bars remain on frame. Two pieces when 
knocked down. Metal resonators, 4 pieces. Sets up 
in three minutes, weight 97 Ibs. List Price ....$425.00 





2 Octave Marimba C to F. List Price .......... ..$110.00 
NO. 625—31/, Octave Xylophone F to C. List Price 


Jenco Products are 
manufactured by 


| 21 1%" aluminum alloy bars, Chromatic, with resonators—gold lacquered tubular frame—counter- 
| sunk holes with lock nuts on back for ‘adjusting volume. Overall height 28°. Width at widest 

oint, 21°. The Alto Glockenspiel is one octave lower than the regular Glockenspiel, A to F. 
omplete with carrying equipment for one-hand playing. 





No. =< Regular Glockenspiels. List, Price 
$100.00 











G. C. JENKINS Co. 
Decatur, Illinois 


10% Fed. Tax on all instruments if not for school use. 
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Self-Evaluation by 
Students 


JOHN W. MOLNAR 


school choral conductor is that of evaluating in- 

dividual pupil progress and assigning the proper 
mark for the grade period. This is particularly true 
of the large choir, where it is difficult to become in- 
timately acquainted with the individual member. 

There is a confusion of thought about just how to 
grade, and also about what is meant by the term “evalu- 
tion.” Evaluation, according to Tyler, means the 
process by which we find out how far the objectives of 
the educational program are being realized. If we are 
to have a good program of evaluation, the objectives 
of the school choir must be specifically identified. The 
ability of the chorister with respect to these objectives 
must be determined, and his progress in the achievement 
of the objectives must be evaluated. Only then will a 
basis for intelligent marking be achieved. 

The problem, then, is (1) to find and list the traits 
and activities which go into the making of a good 
chorister and a good choir, and (2) to seek a better 
means of evaluating the chorister’s attainments of these 
traits and activities. 


QO”: of the difficult problems faced by the high 





Chart 





Cadet Teachers E 
(See page 52) 
WATER cccccccccese CREAR sccccccs DATS cccccese BAY vcvccses 
DIRECTIONS: Check each item as follows: (//) if done to the best 
of your ability, (/) if good, (x) if average, (-) if poor, and (—) if 
very poor. 
I. PROFESSIONAL MANNER. During the lesson, I 
( ) was dignified, courteous, and considerate. 
( ) easily lead the class. 
( ) easily and fluently expressed myself. 
) was mentally alert, forceful, and vigorous. 
( ) was well groomed, neatly and appropriately dressed. 


II. CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT. I 


( ) used the time fully and = ie 

( ) attended to clerical matters promptl 

( ) had materials available and passed ‘efficiently. 

( ) cared for classroom hygiene. 

( ) had the class participate in routine matters. 

III. THE LESSON. I 

( ) was sure of aims and objectives. 

( ) used materials well chosen for the class, in accord with 
their interests and abilities. 

( ) correlated and integrated materials to the pupils’ lives. 

$ ) followed a well defined, psychologically sound lesson plan. 

) used appropriate methods and drills, and modern techniques 

and devices. 

( ) aroused and maintained pupil interest and_ participation. 

( ) was clear and concise in my directions and explanations. 

( ) used constructive criticisms that directed pupil attention to 
self-improvement. 

( ) paid attention to individual differences. 

IV. MUSICAL GROWTH OF CLASS. I secured 
( ) increased competence in choral performance in ( ) tone 
uality, ( ) pitch, ( ) diction, ( ) expression, 
) rhythm, ( ) phrasing, ( ) reading. 


) seriousness of pur- 


( ) increased appreciation evidenced by ( 
) evident en- 


se, ( ) imterest, ( ) active participation, ( 
joyment. 


V. EVALUATION. 
( ) How effective was my professional manner and qualities? 
é ) How adequately did I manage the class? 
) Did the pupils show increased ability in performance? 
( ) Did the pupils show increased appreciation of music? 
( ) How stimulative and effective was my instruction? 
In my opinion, my grade for the lesson should be ...........eeeee08 


Signed 


Cadet Teacher 
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High School Choristers 
Measure Their Own Progress 
by This Method 


At present, the purposes of evaluation which are 
most emphasized are grading, grouping, and promotion. 
The purposes for which a program of evaluation should 
be instituted are, however, among others, (1) a periodic 
check on the effectiveness of teaching, (2) validation of 
the hypotheses on which the school exists, and (3) in- 
formation basic to individual guidance. Hence, valid 
evaluation will indicate how far significant changes 
are taking place in the pupil. The determination of the 
mark is an incidental outcome of the evaluation pro- 
gram, although important from the administrator’s 
point of view. 

Self-evaluation is the answer to these purposes. This 
method (1) focuses the attention of the chorister on 
the aims and objectives of the choir, (2) motivates the 
desire for improvement by causing the chorister to 
compare himself and his stage of development with his 
analysis of his capacities and of what is expected of 
him as a member of the choir, (3) forms a basis for 
individual guidance with the conductor, (4) is consis- 
tent with a philosophy that honors the freedom and 
integrity of the individual, (5) furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to practice making evaluations for himself—the 
everyday decisions pupils and adults are called upon to 
make are largely based on evidences identified through 
self-evaluation, (6) is supporting to those learning 
situations in which the learner is self-propelled by real- 
ness of problem and genuineness of goal, and (7) helps 
the pupil to develop increased competency in identify- 
ing his own strength and weaknesses for which, if he 
is to do successfully, he should carry a major responsi- 
bility. 

To achieve a program of self-evaluation, the chor- 
ister must (1) determine, with the conductor and the 
other members of the choir, the desired outcomes of 
the choir in relation to the educational objectives of the 
school and community, (2) determine the traits, activi- 
ties, techniques, and the like, essential to the above and 
the function of a fine choir, (3) classify these traits, 
etc., into a checklist, which is mimeographed, (4) use 
the checklist periodically for informational purposes, 
and for focusing attention upon the desired outcomes, 
(5) compare his evaluation with that of the teacher to 
determine discrepancies in evaluating and for guidance 
in improvement, and (6) translate the evaluation into 
a mark for the marking period. 

Such an evaluating instrument would contain items 
on vocal and choral technique,development of musician- 
ship, cooperation and attitude, care of music and robes, 
and all other phases of choir work. The author has 
used such an evaluating plan for the past several years 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-TWO 
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A Simple War Story 


GLEN LOCKERY 


ing the recent war, the telling of memorable experi- 

ences generally includes tales of fighting, ships and 
tanks, guns, hospitals, airplanes, and countless other re- 
lated things. Though I, too, can tell of some exciting 
battles and several harassing encounters under enemy 
gunfire, my most unforgettable experience occurred in 
a place quite far removed from the area of battle. The 
scene was the large and modestly appointed church 
building belonging to the Methodist Congregation of 
Plymouth, Devonshire, England. 

It was the morning of the twenty-third of December 
1943, when I sailed into Plymouth Sound on board a 
US Navy ship carrying officers ordered to England to 
begin the building of naval bases in preparation for the 
coming invasion of Normandy. Our arrival at this his- 
toric anchorage marked the end of an eventful eighteen- 
day cruise from Tunisia on the Mediterranean Sea. This 
was the port from which Sir Francis Drake once sailed 
to sink the mighty ships of Spain, and from this same 
port, years later, the Pilgrims took their departure from 
England on their journey to the New World. My heart 
skipped a beat as I stood at the rail of our ship and 
gazed at the immaculately groomed Plymouth Hoe, the 
surrounding greenwoods and lawns, and the many, many 
ruins of bombed buildings standing cold and still along 
the damp and almost deserted streets. 

I wondered vaguely if I would like England. 

I would set out first to find its music! 

There had been little time for music during my stay 
in the North African Theater, although I did manage 
to organize a chorus at the naval base at Bizerte in prep- 
aration for a special Christmas service. Then, just as I 
was getting the group well under way, I was transferred. 
So, I came to England hungry for the familiar carols 
and festive music of the Christmas season. At my first 
opportunity to go ashore, I went to find a concert hall, 
hoping that I might hear a performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah.” I was distressed to discover that Guild Hall 
where such concerts were usually given had been de- 
stroyed in the Blitz two years before. Further search 
brought me to Plymouth Central Hall where I found 
that the “Messiah” had been given only the night before. 
Next choice would be to find a good church choir. Be- 
fore making my way back to my ship, I inquired of a 
pedestrian where I might find the best church choir in 
town next Sunday. He said that he believed that the 
biggest and best church choir now in Plymouth sang in 
the Central Hall, directly across the street from where 
I was standing. He recommended that I go there. 

Christmas Eve was spent aboard ship—another dis- 
appointment. But on Sunday morning I made my way 
to the Plymouth Central Hall and arrived a few minutes 
before the eleven o'clock service began. Although most 


Fis MOST OF Us who served in the armed forces dur- 
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IN this year 1948—-which recent occurrences 
must convince us is part of or at least the hang- 
over of the war period—many of us, if not all 
of us, are inclined to be a bit aloof, not to say 
snooty, when “war stories” are told. There 
are still lessons to be learned from the war. We 
who live now will not live long enough to sense 
the full benefits of all of the lessons—if, in- 
deed, the lessons or any part of them are ever 
learned or accepted. At any rate, having thus 
editorialized one of our common convictions, 
it can be said that this very interesting and 
stimulating contribution is printed with no 
apologies because the author titled it a war 
story. No doubt there are other Journal read- 
ers who can supply equally interesting and sig- 
nificant stories from their wartime experiences. 


of the adjacent buildings had been gutted by fires during 
the air raids two years before, Central Hall had escaped 
undamaged except for three small holes in the roof 
caused by incendiary bombs. As I entered the front 
door of the church, passing around the brick blast walls, 
a little man with a ruddy face, wearing round horn- 
rimmed spectacles and a wing-tip collar, stepped up to 
greet me. He handed me the church program, and as 
we walked down the long aisle to one of the few remain- 
ing empty seats in the auditorium, he pointed out the 
break in the ceiling plaster and whispered that those 
holes were made by Jerry bombs, and that the fire caused 
by them was put out by fire wardens before any serious 
damage was done. I sensed then that because this 
church had been spared, an added significance of the 
position of this congregation in the community was still 
growing in the minds of its members. I thanked him 
for the information he had volunteered, and seated my- 
self in a blue plush theater chair. Blackout curtains to 
match the chairs draped the tall, plain glass windows. 
A large white-faced electric clock hung incongruously 
on the front wall above the choir. 

The hall was filled with parishioners of the average 
middle-class British citizenry. They seemed to be most- 
ly shopkeepers and office clerks. There were a few 
more fashionably dressed present, and a number of the 
less thrifty lot were among the gathering as well. For 
the most part they appeared slightly haggard, with a 
prevalent hollowness of cheek and the gaunt look of in- 
sufficient nourishment. These folk, I thought, have not 
been eating enough good food. They carried an air of 
determined well-being, and there were smiles on many 
faces which, perhaps, had good reason not to smile. 
Frankly, I was somewhat morbidly affected by what I 
saw. But, I had come to hear music, and I turned my 
attention to the organ prelude which was being played 
by a scholarly-looking gentleman with white hair. This 
was good, and I soon became absorbed in it. 

The entrance of the choir was another surprise. Forty 
middle-aged and older singers, variously dressed, took 
their places promptly at two minutes to eleven. The 
choir was not robed! This apparently insignificant 
phenomenon was the thing that disturbed me, for I had 
expected to see the choir of such a large congregation 
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uniformly gowned. I later learned that this practice was 
one aspect of the Methodists’ opposition to the invest- 
ment procedures of the Anglican Church in England. 

As the choir was seated the organist concluded the 


prelude. Then he began the opening strains of “O 
Worship the King.” By this time I did not know what 
to expect. The choir rose to their feet in a straggling 
sort of way, and the congregation did likewise. There 
was a momentary pause in the organ music as the intro- 
duction was finished. Then at a cue there suddenly 
swelled from this gathering of ordinary folk a most 
thrilling and inspiring sound of choral singing. Ex- 
pecting to hear the choir take the lead in the hymn sing- 
ing, as is the common practice in most churches in this 
country, I was completely overwhelmed by the massive 
four-part music that now resounded in this church. 
There were one thousand two hundred voices in that 
chorus, and each one sang his own part as if it had 
been formally rehearsed. There were not many good 
voices. What they lacked in quality, however, was 
made up for in great unity of spirit and fervent par- 
ticipation. 

The church reverberated with the great choral tone, 
and the building now seemed too small to hold this won- 
derful music. It was not right to hold the spirit of 
this gathering within the limits of walls. It -would 
only be right if such music were to break its confines 
and overflow into all the city. 

This joining in the singing of a beautiful hymn 
gave me an awareness of that intangible “something” 
which has characterized the British people for so long. 
It perhaps explains in part how they were able to hold 
out against terrible odds, when other countries across 
the channel fell one after the other. As I thought about 
the man in the street who told me about the “biggest 
and best” choir in Plymouth, his words took on a far 
greater significance than either he or I realized at the 
time. He said “forty people”; I estimated twelve hun- 
dred, and to me these twelve hundred were all Eng- 
land’s people still united in a spiritual bond which has 
endured for centuries. 

I knew at that moment that I would like England. 


Piano 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-NINE 


make him a fine pianist at the same time, very well. If 
not, at least he must go on growing in musical under- 
standing; his love for music must ever increase. Cer- 
tainly, every effort should be made to have him reach 
a fine, expressive, performance level. But it does so 
little good to keep John on a particular page or a particu- 
lar point eight weeks if he can’t get it in seven. Life 
is too short and the art too long. A new approach, a 
new piece will refresh him and teach him more easily. 
When we hear the old wheeze thrown at us, “What is 
worth doing is worth doing well,” we may reply, “Yes, 
as well as John Smith can be made to do it without 
killing his desire to do it at all.” 

These are some of my thoughts and observations 
about John Smith. Let us give him a workable, en- 
joyable musicianship. Let us discover how to take his 
moderate ability, his moderate interest, his moderate 
course of study and give him, in return, a lifelong hold 
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on our art. Let us be ready to show him how to scale 
the highest peaks, if the icy, austere mountains be his 
challenge—but let there be not a pebble if all he wants 
to do is wade in the sunny brook or romp in the fresh, 
green field. Let us find out how to bring our message 
to the many as well as to the few. Let the lathe hand 
who can play Traviata by ear, the barber who is de- 
lighted to whistle for you any theme of the Beethoven 
and Brahms symphonies and concerti, the magazine 
salesman who has a subscription to the Philharmonic 
but not a good suit in his closet—let these men be a 
challenge to us. Let us discover how to nurture this 
celestial spirit which is in all mankind—and which is 
entrusted to us only too often to be crushed and de- 
stroyed. 


Self-Evaluation 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-EIGHT 


in his own choir and the results have been highly 
gratifying, not merely in the determination of the mark, 
but in the improvement of attitude, interest, pride in the 
organization, and the musicianship of the choir mem- 
bers. 

The checklist used in the writer’s choir has five 
columns indicating five grade possibilities—very poor, 
poor, average, good and best—for marking each of the 
traits and activities grouped under five main items, as 
follows: 

Choral Technique: intonation; tone quality-—vowel purity, 
blend; clarity of consonants; flowing tone; diction—pronunci- 
ation, enunciation, precision; ensemble and interpretation—phras- 
ing, attack and release, response to conductor, balance, dynamics, 
mood, sincerity, spontaneity. 

Voice Production: breathing; freedom from strain; resonance; 
intensity; posture. 

Music Notation: sight singing; rhythm and meter; dynamic 
markings; independence in part singing. ! 

Attitude: always doing my best; don’t cause disturbance; 
careful of music and robes; prompt; helped improve choir. 

Outside Work: memorization; working out part; attended 
sectional rehearsal; outside choir or ensemble; concerts, radio, 
etc.; clippings to class; helped choir with clerical work; helped 
maintain choir’s honor; sang in outside engagement. 


Several points should be emphasized concerning this 
list. (1) The list is revised each semester, as the choir 
clarifies its objectives in the collective mind of the 
choristers. (2) The items on the list are the result of 
group discussion, individual contributions, and teacher 
guidance. (3) Not every item is checked at each evalu- 
ation, which is done approximately once a week. Us- 
ually a specific group of items is aimed for each week. 
(4) Each chorister evaluates his work in relation to his 
own estimation of his capacities, not in relation to a 
standard norm. (5) The list can be adapted to other 
groups. For instance, the writer uses a similar checklist 
and procedure for his orchestra. Another evaluation 
chart is made by his cadet teachers, who evaluate each 
teaching experience in relation to it. (A sample of 
the latter checklist is reproduced on page 48.) 

One of the valuable results apparent from the use of 
this type of evaluation is that it relieves the teacher, to 
some extent, in the difficult task of marking. More 
important by far, it improves student attitude toward 
self improvement and more firmly fixes aims and ob- 
jectives. It trains in the highly important objective of 
education of taking stock of one’s self and his success 
in reaching clearly defined goals. 
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Music in Sweden 


Today 


CARL G. MELANDER 


writer made this striking statement characteriz- 

ing his country: “Poverty is the keynote of 
Sweden.” Because of the many conditions then pre- 
vailing together with the small percentage of usable 
open land (less than ten per cent), the bleakness of the 
country, the long winters, etc., in comparison to more 
balmy climes, it seemed that the writer had indeed 
struck a keynote. In less than 100 years, however, a 
tremendous change has occurred and one can now say 
that the very opposite characterizes Sweden—a democ- 
racy that has accomplished much to bring the good 
things of life to all her people. 

Let us mention a few things that characterize and 
illustrate this great change. First, one might mention 
the change in the economic setup due to industrializa- 
tion. One hundred years ago eighty per cent of the 
population lived on small farms. Today Sweden has 
many sizable cities with industries that are providing 
a good living for over one-third of the population. 
Stockholm, the capital, is a city of over 800,000 and 
said to be the fastest-growing city in Europe. During 
1946 almost two million radio licenses were issued or 
about one to every three people. The standard of living, 
said by some authorities to be as high as any in the 
world, has been helped by a peace unbroken since 1814. 
A homogeneous people, same language, and a democrat- 
ic government have all contributed to the changed key- 
note. 

Sweden today enjoys a unique position among the 
European nations in that she has preserved the old 
culture and also merged it with the new. Her people 


O VER one hundred years ago a well-known Swedish 


With a Sound Foundation 
Sweden Looks to Music Education 
to Build its Musical Future 


have been eager to establish contacts with the culture of 
other nations and at the same time preserve that 
which characterized their own. This spirit is stronger 


today than ever before. Two examples can be cited 


here: The interchange of students with other countries, 
and the almost universal study of foreign languages 
both in the public schools and in adult education. 

To say that Sweden has now reached her golden age 
in music, or to point to her people as being all that can 
be desired as musically cultured is not the aim of this 
article. Sweden, like every other country one might 
speak of, still has a long way to go and her leaders are 
very aware of this. Yet one can truly say after living 
in the country, observing and tapping the different 
sources of information, that the Swedish people have a 
deep love for music; it is a part of their life and they are 
today on the very threshold of the greatest musical de- 
velopment in the country’s history—a development that 
will enable her to contribute in even greater measure to 
the development of world music. 

In a single article one cannot adequately cover all the 
manifestations that point to the place music has with 
this people. I do wish to bring out a few and discuss 
them briefly. 

Folk Music 

When one asks the question, “What kind of soil do 
we need for the growth and development of music in all 
its phases?” the answer would surely include a rich 
heritage of folk music. Folk music speaks of nature, 
the roaring waterfall, the sighing of the wind in the 
deep forests and the thoughts and feelings of a people 
that are closely attuned to nature’s voices. Sweden has 
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forests (over fifty per cent), crystal- 
clear lakes, mountains that have been 
a rich source of inspiration to her com- 
posers. The many folk festivals 
throughout the summer have helped 
to preserve and enrich this heritage. 
The Swedish people are realizing the 
value of this treasure and are more 
than ever before taking measures to 
preserve it for the future. 


Organized Music 


Another striking proof or indication 
is the work done in choral music. The 
Swedish people love to put on great 
festivals, to give full expression of 
their joy of being alive and partaking 
of the many wonderful opportunities 
that such festivals can be made to pro- 
vide. Choral music probably lends it- 
self more naturally and easily to ex- 
press this feeling than any other. Of 
the many national organizations of 
singers in Sweden that are doing a 
great work in the nurturing of choral 
music, I wish to mention only the two 
largest here. 

The first is the Union of Swedish 
Singers (Male Choruses) which was 
organized in 1909 with Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolph as Chairman, a position 
in which he has been very active. Male 
choruses have been popular in Sweden 
for over a century (the University of 
Uppsala’s Chorus is over 100 years 
old). 

When the Union was first organized 
it numbered some 2,500 members from 
all parts of the country. Today the 
membership is estimated at around 
12,000, representing over 500 choruses. 
In addition to the work the groups do 
in their respective communities, the 
National Union promotes huge fes- 
tivals that bring choruses from all 
parts of the country together into mass 
choruses that number up to 6,000 sing- 
ers. The Union has also sent several 
picked choirs to other countries. The 
last to visit the U. S. was in 1938, at 
the Delaware Jubilee, celebrating the 
Swedes’ first coming to North Amer- 
cia. Another important work is the 
stimulation this Union has given the 
other Scandinavian countries; before 
the war several Northern Song Con- 
gresses were held to promote a spirit 
of mutual appreciation of the music 
of this region and to give help and in- 
spiration to one another. 

A younger but very active organization 
is the Swedish Choir Union (Mixed 
Voices) which was organized in 1925. 
This Union already has over 450 choirs 
enrolled, and is still growing. 

Both these organizations conduct 
courses for the training of directors, 
publish periodicals that deal with 
the various problems pertaining to choral 
work and also give news from the vari- 
ous districts that is interesting and stim- 
ulating. One conductor told how some 
350 people had traveled for two da 
by various means to attend one of the 
sectional festivals. He made the ob- 
servation that the greater the difficulties, 
the greater the interest. 


Orchestra Aided by the State 


Orchestral music has gained a very 
firm foothold in Sweden. Today there 
are six all-professional symphony or- 
chestras, the two largest and interna- 
tionally-known i Stockholm and 
Goteborg. Many world famous con- 
ductors and soloists appear with these 
organizations regularly. Besides the six 





all-professional organizations there are 
some sixty semi-professional orchestras 


in the smaller centers. These receive 
some 90,000 kroner per year from the 
State to help defray expenses. To be 
eligible for this support, certain playing 
standards must be maintained, a mini- 
mum of four concerts per season must 
be given depending on size of community 
and local conditions and a minimum 
membership of twenty-five members, so 
distributed as to insure a balanced in- 
strumentation. These orchetras are or- 
ganized in the Swedish Orchestra Na- 
tional Union which, through its meetings 
and journal, does a great deal to help 
the cause of orchestral music. Through 
the work of these smaller orchestras 
some 230 to 250 concerts are given 
every year, in most cases with nationally- 
known soloists. 


The Royal Acadamy 


One must now mention the oldest and 
most distinguished of all musical organi- 
zations in Sweden, namely, the Royal 
Academy of Music. The Academy was 
established in 1771 for the purpose of 
encouraging musical development in the 
Nation. The Academy consists of eighty 
Swedish members (of which only twenty 
may be women). In addition, there may 
be fifty members other than Swedish 
and forty associate members. To be 
elected to this group is of course a very 
great honor and signifies that a very real 
contribution has been made in music, 
The Academy oversees the State Col- 
lege of Music (Musik Hogskolan) 
which is the leading national institution 
for the training of professional mu- 
Sicians, teachers for teacher-training in- 
stitutions, church organists and music 
directors, orchestra directors, in short, 
practically every field of musical work. 
The College also owns one of the largest 
and most complete music libraries in the 
world, which is increasingly valuable now 
since the war destroyed many valuable 
works in other countries, 

There is a strong feeling that the 
Academy must now widen its interests 
and scope to include the furthering of 
musical life for a larger number of 
people. This means to broaden the base, 
with better training of more music 
teachers in the College of Music; to 
encourage and activate music in adult 
education, and to see that the music life 
of the entire nation on all levels is nur- 
tured and the problems involved vigor- 
ously dealt with. Sweden is becoming 
more democratic and the appreciation 
and study of the fine arts must be made 
available to all the people. 


Opera and Concert Work 


The Royal Opera was founded by 
King Gustav III in 1773. With the ex- 
ception of a few years in the early part 
of the 19th Century it has served con- 
tinuously. The present building was 
completed in 1898. The Opera is par- 
tially State controlled and supported. 
Its season, one of the longest in the 
world, runs from the last part of August 
to the following June with an average 
of five performances per week. e 
repertoire includes a majority of the 
great operatic works and is given with 
very few exceptions in Swedish. This, 
with _the very reasonable admission 
prices, has popularized grand opera to 
a very great extent, as is shown by the 
demand for tickets to the performances. 
Another good reason for the growing 
a superabundance of natural beauty, 
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appreciation of opera is the many fine 
artists that have been trained and de- 
veloped here. An increasing number of 
these singers are sought after by opera 
companies in other countries and are 
internationally acclaimed. 


The larger cities maintain regular 
concert series, and in many smaller 
places a larger community-wide interest 
and support is hoped for now that more 
first-class artists will be available. The 
larger place of music in the schools and 
in the adult education program augurs 
well for more interest along these lines. 


Swedish Radio 


Radio broadcasting in Sweden is quite 
different from the American setup. A 
radio corporation which is partly con- 
trolled by the government plans and sends 
out all broadcasts. Every person own- 
ing a 1. lio must pay a tax of ten kroner 
($3.64) per year which is used to defray 
broadcasting expense. The Swedish Ra- 
dio is a very strong agency for educating 
the people in music. From forty-five 
per cent to fifty per cent of the total 
broadcasting time is devoted to music 
programs. In 1945, 1,929 hours were 
given over to music. During this same 
year twenty-nine operas or parts of 
operas were given from the Royal Opera 
House. This has no doubt been one 
factor in the growing popularity of 
opera. The Radio Symphony of ninety 
men (personnel from the Stockholm 
Symphony) also includes a chamber or- 
chestra. The Radio Choir, composed 
of professional singers, presents many 
interesting Swedish and foreign works 
that one would not have an opportunity 
to hear in any other way. The leading 
Swedish composers represented during 
1945 were Peterson-Berger, Hugo Alf- 
vén, Lars-Erik Larson, Wilhelm Sten- 
hammar, Oskar Lindberg, Hilding Ros- 
enberg, Ture Rangstrom and Franz Ber- 
wald. Leading foreign composers were 
Mozart, Beethoven. Brahms, Strauss, 
Grieg, Sibelius, Schubert and Bach. The 
Swedish Radio has done perhaps more 
than any other to introduce new and 
modern works. Recently, Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess” was successfully given. 
The radio is doing much to forward 
international understanding through di- 
rect broadcasts of foreign programs and 
interchange of artists. Many round- 
table discussions on music education, com- 
munity music activities and new de- 
velopments are continually given. The 
writer was asked to deliver a lecture 
on the training of American music teach- 
ers. The radio service cooperates with 
the many orchestras, choirs, etc., over 
the entire country and thus helps to 
make worthwhile music available to the 
greatest number. 


A Broader Base 


_ Great and imposing as are the contribu- 
tions of the Royal Opera, Symphony 
Orchestras, Choral Unions, People’s Col- 
leges and other agencies that have car- 
ried the musical standards to high levels, 
the general opinion as it is expressed in 
newspapers, music periodicals, radio dis- 
cussions, by government officials and 
others, is that Sweden must now take 
steps to make this high standard of mu- 
sical culture available and a part of all 
her People. An editorial in one of the 
leading music periodicals recently pointed 
out that the development of music culture 
has not kept pace with the other fine 
arts. This is illustrated by the People’s 
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Colleges and also by the fact that the 
first Professor of Music Theory and 
History was recently installed in a State 
(National) University while the other 
arts have long been represented by sev- 
eral professorships. A broader base on 
which to build the music culture is the 
keynote. 

How, then, shall this base be broad- 
ened, and what is discussed and pro- 
posed to carry out and make this key- 
note a reality? The answer includes the 
development or broadening along three 
distinct lines. 

First, the work and influence of the 
Royal Academy of Music must be made 
more effective. That this organization 
has been a powerful agent in develop- 
ing music culture no one can deny. 
However, the Academy was founded 
when music culture was thought of as 
the right of the chosen few. In a rap- 
idly expanding and vigorous democracy 
like Sweden, many feel that the Academy 
must now intensify and redouble its 
efforts to see that all the people have 
an opportunity to enjoy and understand 
music, not as a pastime but as an im- 
portant part of their experience. 


Second, that even a greater effort be 
put forth to place music in its rightful 
place along with the other arts in the 
People’s Colleges or the People’s Culture 
Building Movement. This great move- 
ment of adult education was started in 
1917 and has had a phenomenal develop- 
ment, In the field of music the stress 
has been laid more on instrumental de- 
velopment instead of training the people 
to become educated listeners of music. 
As one leading writer expressed it: a 
very small per cent can compose, a great- 
er number can learn to play and sing, 
but we can all learn to listen with un- 
derstanding. 

Third, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of all, is to give music its rightful 
place in the schools from the elementary 
up through the college and university 
levels, and to seek to ensure a high 
standard for all private teaching. This 
is an ambitious program but one that 
can be and will be carried out because 
it has the universal backing of the 
people. 

To carry out a long-range program 
devolves, in the last analysis, upon the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-ONE 
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as a prelude. 

Full Band ..$4.50 Sym. d .$6.00 
Ex. Cond. Sc. .75 Extra Parts . .30 
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Send for our new thematic catalogue. 
Order directly or from your dealer. 
Educational Publishing 
Institute Corporation 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Band Music 


THE CIRCUS 


by Eric Greenwood 
Full Band ....$6.00 Sym. Band .$7.50 
Ex. Cond. Sc. 1.00 Extra Parts . .35 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


by Eric Greenwood 


Full Band ...$6.00 Sym. Bands .$7:50 
Ex. Cond. Sc. 1.00 Extra Parts . .35 











OVERTURE 
Full Band ~ $5.00 Sym. Band .$6.50 
Ex. Cond. Sc. .75 Extra Parts . .35 







UNITED NATIONS ANTHEM 


by Joseph F. Welsh 


Full Band ...$1.00 Chorus ~— .15 
Voice & Piano .50 Sym. Band .$1.75 


Extra Parts 15 
Send for our new thematic catalogue. 
Order directly or from your dealer. 
Educational Publishing 


Institute Corporation 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Bridgman-Livingston. Carol Bridg- 
man, head of the ASCAP copyright 
department, and Ted Livingston, copy- 
right chief of Mills Music, Inc., were 
married on New Year’s Day in New 
York City. 


Stanley Chapple, conductor of the 
St. Louis Philharmonic Orchestra the 
past two years, has been named di- 
rector of the University of Washing- 
ton School of Music (Seattle) to suc- 
ceed Carl Paige Wood, who died a 
year ago. Professor Kathleen Munro 
will continue as acting director until 
Mr. Chapple’s arrival in October. 


Gilbert Chase has joined the educa- 
tional sales department of RCA Victor 
Division, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, as supervisor of educational re- 
cordings, with offices in Camden, New 
Jersey. Mr. Chase was formerly su- 
pervisor of music for NBC’s Univer- 
sity of the Air series. A leading mu- 
sical scholar in the field of Latin 
American music, he served on the 
MENC Committee on International 
Cultural Relations in the Field of 
Music Education 1944-46; was recently 
appointed chairman of a subcommittee 
that will assist UNESCO in the use of 
music for educational and cultural en- 
richment. 


Irvin Cooper, formerly supervisor of 
music in the Montreal Protestant 
Schools, is now director of the East- 
ern Townships Conservatory of Music, 
Stanstead, Quebec, Canada. 


Wilford B. Crawford, formerly con- 
nected with the Ferguson (Missouri) 
Public Schools, is now director of 
music education in the Midland (Mich- 
igan) Public Schools. 


Sydney David, formerly connected 
with the Blackwell (Oklahoma) Public 
Schools, is new associated with the 
firm of Ludwig and Ludwig of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, as sales supervisor and 
educational director. 


E. Grant Ege has retired from his 
position as manager of the sheet music 
department of Jenkins Music Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri, after 
fifty-two years of service with the 
firm. Galen White has been appointed 
by President Paul W. Jenkins to suc- 
ceed Mr. Ege. 


Guy Freeman has been appointed 
sales manager and director of educa- 
tional music of Leeds Music Corpora- 
tion, according to an announcement 
released by Lou Levy, President. 


Warren S. Freeman, professor of 
music and band conductor at Boston 
University, directed the newly-re- 
organized Boston University Band of 
eighty musicians in its first public 
concert at New England Mutual Hall 
February 17. 


C. B. Hunt, Jr., assistant professor 
of music at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is on leave of absence this year attend- 
ing the University of California, Los 
Angeles, where he is taking graduate 
work and acting as co-director of bands 
at UCLA. 
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We are celebrating 


Our 
25th Anniversary 


and hope that you will plan to 
visit our exhibit in Detroit 


SPACE 43 and 44 
‘just inside the door” 
OPERETTAS Grades, Jr. & Sr. 
high schools, colleges 
CANTATAS SA SAB SATB 
OCTAVO Treble & Male 
Mixed Sacred & Secular 





BAND 
Folios . . marches . . repertory 
ORCHESTRA 
Class A. B.C 
zs * * 


Sole Distributors for 
MODERN MUSIC PRESS 


zs * 


H. T. FitzSimons Co. 


23 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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REDUCED PRICES on new and used IN- 
STRUMENTS. All makes in stock. Write 
your wants. Mail orders filled same day 
received. Instruments on approval. Posi- 
tive music orders filled. GOBLE MUSIC 
MART, 134 E. Washington. Ft. Wayne 2, 
Ind. 











A. Austin Harding will retire at 
the end of the year from his post as 
director of the University of Illinois 
Band—a position he has held since 
1905. At the Band’s fifty-eighth annual 
concert March 16-17, a plaque was 
presented on behalf of Mr. Harding’s 
many friends in the American Band- 
masters Association, College Band 
Directors National Association, Na- 
tional School Band Association, and 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The bronze plaque was made 
by craftsmen in the plant of C. G. 
Conn Company as a contribution of 
Mr. Harding’s friends in the Conn 
offices and in the factory. 

Mary and Fritz Heim, formerly at 
Mansfield (Pennsylvania) State Teach- 
ers College, are now associated with 
the State Teachers College, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama. 


Josef Oszuscik has moved from 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, to DeFuniak 
Springs, Florida, as director of music 
in Walton High School, succeeding 
Paul Creech. Mr.Oszuscik is a life 
member of the MENC; past president 
of the Mississippi state association. 

Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock has 
succeeded Rev. William J. Daly as 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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MENC President Luther A. Rich- 
man, who has been supervisor of music 
for the State of Virginia the past 
twelve years, resigned his position to 
become director and dean of the fac- 
ulty of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Con- 
servatory of Music, assuming his new 
duties April life member of 
the MENC, Mr. Richman has served 

in various official capacities in the 
Music Educators National Conference 
and in state and local educational or- 
ganizations. He was president of the 
MENC Southern Division and a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Di- 
rectors 1941-43; was national chairman 
| of the Curriculum Committee on Folk 





Music of the United States 1944-46, 


Willard B. Spalding, formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Portland, Ore- 
gon, has accepted the position of 
Dean of the College of Education at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Frederic Fay Swift, supervisor of 
music in the Ilion (New York) Public 
Schools, has been named head of the 
new music education department which 
has been set up at Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, New York, beginning his new 
duties next September. In his capacity 
as president of the National School 
Vocal Association (an auxiliary of 
the MENC) the past ten years, Mr. 
Swift has automatically been a mem- 
ber of the MENC Board of Directors 
—a post he still holds as current presi- 
dent of the NSVA. He also edits 
The School Music News, and is a 
past secretary of the NYSSMA. 


Peter J. Wilhousky, assistant direc- 
tor of music of the New York City 
Schools, will serve on the summer 
. faculty of several midwestern univer- 
sities during the 1948 Summer School 
season. His schedule will be: Ohio 
State University—July 8-15; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin—July 26-August 15; 
: University of Michigan—August 6, for 
a short visit. 


a Paul R. Zeller, formerly head of the 
music department in the East Aurora 
(New York) High School, has joined 








at the music department at Dartmouth 
as College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
jis 

ce e 

. National Association of Schools of 
5 Music, accrediting body for schools of 
i. music, at its 24th annual convention 
‘d in Boston, Massachusetts, December 


29-30, elected the following officers for 
‘d the ensuing year: President—Donald 

M. Swarthout, University of Kansas, 
le Lawrence; secretary—Burnet C. Tut- 
- hill, Memphis College of Music, Mem- 


of phis, Tennessee; treasurer—Peter 
“ Stam, Jr., Wheaton, Illinois. 

Church Music Program has been 
at set up by the National Federation of 
h- Music Clubs to carry out the express 
th desire of the national president, Mrs. 
1- Royden J. Keith, that during her ad- 

ministration: the Federation shall take 
. the leadership in stimulating a great 


k spiritual revival through the medium 
of music. A yearly enterr rise will be 

the inauguration of a series of dis- 
trict-wide and state-wide Hymn Sings 
it as a preliminary to the appearance of 
a national massed choir at the Biennial 

Convention in Dallas in the spring of 
1949. A second new feature will be 
iS the selection of a “Hymn of the 
Month,” which will be widely pub- 
licized through radio, press, churches. 
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BY DEMAND 
BY —_— 


THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH IN- 
STRUMENT is in the spot- 
light as an indispensable 
accessory in musical edu- 
cation. 

It is outstanding for 
QUALITY, TONE, and 
FACILE ACTION. 


*& 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


FOR THE 
MK-1, MASTER KEY CHROMATIC 
13 Keys A-440 
Now available in Keys of 
F, C and Eb 
UNION, NEW JERSEY 


> > 
- -_ 





WM. KRATT Co. 988 JOHNSON PIL. 
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DIEGES & CLUST 


17 John Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Creators and manufacturers 
of 
special medals and plaques 
for 


State and District Festivals 


We invite your inquiries. 




















Announcing the Twelfth Season 
STEPHEN COLLINS FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 
EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RICHMOND, KY. 
5 WEEKS—JUNE 13 TO JULY 17 
Orchestra © Ensembles © Instrument Classes 


Only $75.00 


For Instruction, Board, Room, and Recreation 
COMPETENT STAFF os EXCELLENT FACILITIES 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 33 ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
Private Lessons at $1.00 to $1.50 Each Extra 
For Details write JAMES E. VAN PEURSEM, Director 


Band e 





IN THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY 




















of service 





For String Orchestra — Junior or Senior High School 


PIZZICATO CAPRICE 


by Floyd P. Barnard, co-author of “introduc- 
tion to Musical Knowledge.” 


8 parts and score .... 85¢ Extra parts .... 10¢ ea. 


Write for Sample Score 


16 Solid Marches for Band 


TED MESANG’S MARCH BOOK 


Suitable for games, parades and concerts . . . 
written by the composer of many of the coun- 
try’s favorite marches. 


Conductor’s Book .... $1.00 


Zach part ....35¢ 


Write for Sample Cornet Part 


Pauk 4. Schmit Musie 0s 


88 South 10th St. Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











1716 Sansom Street 





Elkan-Vogel Instrumental Methods & Studies 


























Viola 
Sevcik-Aronoff — Opus 1, Part 1—Exercises in the Ist Position 1.50 
Sevcik-Aronoff — Opus 8—Shifting (Changing the Position) 1.50 
"Cello 
De’ak, Stephen — Modern Method 1.75 
De’ak, Stephen — 26 Studies of Medium Difficulty 1.50 
French Horn 
Horner, Anton — Primary Studies (a beginner’s method) 1.50 
Meek, Harold — Basic Technical Studies (daily exercises) 1.50 
Trumpet (Cornet) 
Reinhardt, Donald S. — Basic Studies for the Beginner on Trumpet 1.00 
Reinhardt, Donald S. — Selection of Concone Studies compiled and arranged for Trumpet .75 
Reinhardt, Donald S. — Pivot System_for Trumpet — a complete manual with studies........ . 2.00 
Trombone 
Reinhardt, Donald S. — Basic Studies for the Beginner on Trombone (Baritone)... .... 1.00 


Examine these books and other educational music 


at our conference booth. 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


Reinhardt, Donald S. — Selection of Concone Studies compiled and arranged for Trombone .75 
Reinhardt, Donald S. — Pivot System for Trombone — a complete manual with studies... 2.00 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Books 





Poetics of Music 


HIs book* presents six lessons com- 
pong by Harvard College and 
as the Charles Eliot Norton 
Resin | in 1939-40 by one of the great- 
est of contemporary musicians. Starting 
with the meaning of poetics as “the study 
of work to be done,” Mr. Stravinsky 
sets out to talk about “making” in the 
field of music. This he does in a manner 
both self-revealing and as thorough as 
could be asked. Few books challenge 
one to analysis and high resolve so con- 
stantly as does this little volume. 

While the author pursues objectivity, 
he finds it difficult to keep from being 
an apologist for his own works. While 
doing this he is most interesting to the 
reader concerned less with philosophic 
principles than art production. One 
cannot fail to respect the depth and in- 
tegrity of Stravinsky’s thinking as well 
as his evident culture and clarity of ex- 
pression, 

The author has some strong aversions 
which receive a severe mauling—notably 
the Wagnerian theory of Synthesis of 
the Arts and the orchestral conductor 
who “even reaches the point of talking 


yy of Music in the Form of Six Les- 
sons, by Igor Stravinsky. [Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard aa Press. 142 pp. $2.50.} 


For Children 


This is a welcome addition to the 
list of books designed to interest chil- 
dren in music techniques.* It grew out of 
articles written for the children’s page 
of the Christian Science Monitor. The 
approach is about on a sixth-grade level 
although the vocabulary is all over the 
place. The author states, “When I feel 
like using a polysyllable word I use it.” 
The public school pupil from a family 
of average vocabulary usage will need 
frequent recourse to the dictionary. Some 
of the original limericks will probably 
get him down, 

The book covers a wide range of in- 
formation including many anecdotes, 
humorous and otherwise. The chapter 
on Counterpoint is particularly good and 
the historical element well presented. 
Illustrations are clever and pertinent. 

What the modern music educator 
misses is the urge to listen to music al- 
though many fine compositions are re- 
ferred to in an offhand way. Perhaps 
Mr. Slonimsky believes the reader will 
listen more if not urged, but there seems 
to be an avoidance of any hearing ex- 
periences other than the students’ own 
efforts to follow instructions at the 
keyboard. One gags considerably at 
such statements as: “All music is made 
up of the letters A to G.” “In order 
to understand rhythm we have to know 
how to add up fractions.” “The time 
signature shows how many notes there 
are in a bar.” “We can say ‘a semi- 
tone of an octave’ instead of a major 
seventh. ” 

Nevertheless, there is a whimsical and 
unique flavor to the book which gives 
an appeal of considerable strength. It 
should find use in the elementary and 
junior high school library. 

—CwHartes M. DENNIS 


~ @The Road to Mose. by Nicholas Slonim- 


sky. . Illus. [New Y odd, Mead and 
Company. 178 pp. $2.75.) 
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with a naive impudence of his special- 
ties, of his fifth, of his seventh.” 

One can’t fail to be a better musician 
and a more understanding listener after 
reading this volume. 

—CHARLES M. DENNIS 


Composers* 


HIs revised and enlarged edition of 
| ccoemporery music composers pre- 

sents a survey of music written in 
America during the past thirty years, 
or, roughly, from 1915 up to the pres- 
ent. Together with the brief biograph- 
ical sketches of more than 330 compos- 
ers and a listing of their works will be 
found such pertinent information as the 
year in which each work was completed, 
name of the publisher, and the length 
of performance time. Other information 
includes a record of fellowships, awards 
and commissions, works which have 
been broadcast and recorded, and men- 
tion of some of their major perform- 
ances. This book is recommended as a 
source of reference for those interested 
in contemporary music, and would be a 
useful as well as valuable asset to any 
library—public or private. 


~ *Composers In America, by Claire R. Reis. 
{New York: The Macmillan Company. 400 
pp. $5.00.] 


For Serious Students 


HE AUTHOR of this book on contra- 

puntal technique of the 18th Century* 

is a figure of rising importance far 
beyond even that extensive area influ- 
enced by the Eastman School of Music, 
in which he teaches. The distinctive 
feature of the work that first captures 
the attention of the reader is the way 
in which it supports recommended musical 
procedures by adducing factual evidence 
about their employment by Bach and 
other 18th Century composers. Numer- 
ous writers—most, indeed—have based 
their recommendations regarding chord 
structures, chord progressions, and other 
usages upon acoustic theory—with more 
or less corroboration from the aesthetic 
sense. McHose, however, (though shar- 
ing that outlook) is aware of its vague- 
ness with respect to the development of 
any particular style of music. Style is 
rather the result of choosing certain 
structural materials and handling them 
in a certain way; and he wants the stu- 
dent to become appreciative of style, and 
informed and competent with respect to 
the factors that produce it. Further- 
more, Bach and his contemporaries give 
us the fundamentals of occidental music 
—at least in embryonic state—in a fusion 
of harmony and counterpoint molded 
into a positive, well-defined style. <A 
thorough study of the components of that 
style will provide a pattern of study that 
can well enable the student to discern the 
components of any other style whatso- 
ever. Therefore, instead of enunciating 
a theory of chord progressions and then 
adducing Bach (and others) to illustrate 
them, he examines the cordal usages of 
Bach and has the students experience and 
recreate the musical result. Specifically, 
the author, as the result of what must 
have been prodigious research, tabulates 
the relative frequencies of appearance of 
all the chords, chord progressions, chord 
inversions, doublings, soprano positions, 
and a thousand other usages, as found in 
Bach’s Chorales. Sample: Bach, in 
using the first inversion of a triad, ap- 
proaches the bass tone (1) by step, 50%; 


*The Contrapuntal Technique of the 18th 
in ts 4 llen isvine McHose. [New 
York: . Crofts & Co. 434pp. $7.00.) 
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PICCOLO (D>) and Piano 
mare — The Turtle Dove (MD) .65 
— os Through the Air (D) — .75 
LeThiere — L’Oiseau du Bois (D) .90 


PICCOLO (C) and Piano 
om Collection (E) .~..—- 2.25 
ohler — $1 -y Polka (MD) .75 
LeThiere — L’Oiseau du Bois (MD) .90 
Godard — Valse, Op. 116 (D) .... 1.25 
Krantz — Whirlwind (D) . .60 














Occa-Laurendeau  — och of 
Kinloch (D) -75 
FLUTE and Piano 
Bizet — Menuet from L’Arlesienne 
(E) 60 
Handel — Sonata No. 7 (E) ~........ 1.00 
Kuhlau — Menuette (E) ~........... .45 
Catherine — Nocturne (MD) ~~~... .75 
Godard — Allegretto (MD) —~—.... .60 
Handel — Sonatas Nos. 1 to 3 
(MD) 1.50 
Handel — Sonatas Nos. 4 to 7 
(MD) 2.50 
Os0s and Piano 
del — Sonata No. 1 (MD) ~—... 1.00 


ENGLISH HORN and Piano 
a — Nocturne No. 2, Op. 9 a 


Godsed — Berceuse from Jocelyn “s 


(E) 
Mozart — Adagio Religioso (MD) ... .75 


BASSOON and Piano 
Weissenborn — Capriccio (MD) .... 1.00 
Mozart — in Bb (D) ~~... 1.50 


BS CLARINET and Piano 








m — Scene and Air from ‘‘Luisa 
di Montfort’’ ) a 
Durand — Valse in Eb “(D) ane in 
Escudie — Third Fantasie (D) ~..... 1.00 


> CLARINET and Piano 
Lefebvre — Fantasie Caprice (D) . 1.25 


Eb ALTO CLARINET 
Ravel — Pavane (E) ~...........  .75 


Grading: — 


MD 
D 


1948 CONTEST SOLO MATERIAL 


Selected by the National School Band and Orchestra Association 


E = Easy (Grades I & Il) 
Medium Difficult (Grades UI & IV) 
Difficult (Grades V & VI) 


We will gladly send music on approval to teachers. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. INC. 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Massachusetts 


Mozart — Adagio from Clarinet Con- 
certo (MD) 75 

Bergson — Scene and Air from ‘‘Luisa 

di Montfort”? (D) ~—........ 








-75 

Bb BASS CLARINET and Piano 
Orlamunder — Romance (MD) —... 1.00 
Schmutz — R (D) -90 





Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE and Piano 
Ravel _ Pavane ( -75 


E> BARITONE SAXOPHONE 


renew eee emeee see eee 


and Piano 
Beethoven — Adagio from Sonata 
Pathetique (MD)  .......-0------ -60 
Beethoven — Allegro from Sonata 
MR ny nny 5 
shan — Invocation (MD) ....... .50 
Aisa usky — Walzer-Arie No. 2 





Rollinson — Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep (D) .75 


CORNET and Piano 
Thome — Fantasie (MD) —............_-75 
Brandt — First Concerto (D) ~...... 1.00 


FRENCH HORN and Piano 
Mozart — Romanza from Concerto in 
Be ED GP cepngenn ESD 
Goedicke — Adagio from Concerto, 
Op. 40 (MD) 75 
Strauss, R. Concerto for Horn, Op. 
11 (D) 1.50 
TROMBONE and Piano 
Bohme — Liebeslied (E) —......... .60 
Cords — Romanze (E) ——.—........ 
Weber — Romanza Appassionata (E) 














David — Concertino, Op. 4 (D) — 1.25 


BARITONE and Piano 
Cords — Romanze (E) ———....._ .60 
Weber — Romanza Appassionata 


(E) -60 

Alary — Morceau de Concours (D) .75 
TUBA and Piano 

Schroen — Spencer — Fantasie (D) .90 














g) by leap, 23%; (3) by implied leap, 

22%; (4) by chromatic step, 4.5%; (5) 
by same bass tone, .5%. Such frequency 
tables as this accompany the study of 
every minute detail of usage. 

An Introduction presents essential pre- 
requisites of musical theory and points 
the direction of the course. Part I, The 
Choral Style (26 chapters), analyzes 
procedures in the way described above, 
provides for extensive written exercises 
by the students, and ensures musical ab- 
sorption by requiring the singing or play- 
ing by students of the material brought 
before the class. Part II, The Harmoni- 
zation of the Chorale Melody (chapters 
27-32), first studies usages exhaustively 
in a long introductory chapter, then pro- 
ceeds to harmonization, first using triads, 
then, in succession, non-harmonic tones, 
seventh chords, altered non-harmonic 
tones and altered chords, and, finally, the 
harmonization of modal chorale melodies. 
Part III, Contrapuntal Harmonic Style 
(chapters 33-41), constitutes in itself a 
superlatively good textbook on counter- 
point. From written analysis of two- 


voice compositions (with respect to es- 
sential vs. unessential intervals, chords 
implied, etc.) and analyses of imitation— 
strict, free, “mirror” (cancrizans or ret- 
rograde) imitation, and imitation by aug- 
mentation and by dimunition—the student 
is led to composing preludes, gigues, 
courantes, etc., then, by similar studies, 
to three-voice and eventually four-voice 
compositions (chorale preludes, the ex- 
position section of a fugue) and even to 
a cantata modeled on those by Bach, A 
one-page Appendix, The Modes, tabu- 
lates the modal scales and the signatures 
used by Bach for their transpositions, 

A review of even this length can 
hardly give the reader an adequate con- 
ception of the scope and worth of this 
book. If the approach to music appears, 
from a scanning of its pages, to be se- 
verely rational rather than musically and 
aesthetically absorptive, one can still rest 
assured that the classroom practice pre- 
scribed will cause the flavor of every 
compositional feature examined -to be 
sensitively and appreciatively tasted. 

—Witt EarHART 
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WHO SANG 
What? When? How? 
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METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ANNALS 


A Chronicle of Artists and 
Performances: 1883-1947 


Compiled by William H. Seltsam 
Introduction by Edward Johnson 
751 p. 127 photographs $7 


This beautiful over-size book 
brings to light every program pre- 
sented from opening night, Oc- 
tober 22, 1883, through the 1946- 
1947 season. 


Opera lovers will delight in read- 
ing the opinions of leading critics 
of the day which are quoted. 


The Metropolitan Opera Guild 
sponsors this book which has al- 
ready met with high praise from 
the critics. Space permits quot- 
ing only a few: 


The Press: 


“A treasure-house of operatic his- 
tory’—Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 


“Pure gold”—Washington Post 


“The opera fan and fanatic should 
find it as handy as a cook book” 


—Newsweek 


“We are in the author’s debt for 
a reference work which will be in- 
valuable”—Musical Digest 


The Profession: 


“A magnificent achievement” 
—Edward Johnson 


“Wholly enjoyable” 
—Geraldine Farrar 


“Thank you for your wonderful 


book, and I really mean wonderful” 
—Florence Easton 


“An exhaustive and final document, 

a must for every library, conservatory 
and private collection” 

—Martial Singher 


At your bookstore or postpaid 
(with full return privileges) from: 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York 
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From Readers 





66 HE INVITATION in the article ‘As 
Others See Us’ in the November- 
December issue of the JOURNAL, 

to send letters, reports and items to the 

JouRNAL has prompted the enclosed and 

this letter.” So writes Eugenia A. 

Matz, Music Director, Unionville Joint 

Consolidated School, Chester County, 

Pennsylvania. 

“The contrast which Mrs. Dorothy N. 
Brosius, (our Mrs. R.F.D. of Chester 
County, Pennsylvania) presents to the 
article in the last ‘As Others See Us,’ 
is due largely to the efforts and interest 
of the rural parents, a few of whom are 
school board members of their township. 
This community is also influenced by 
families whose origins root in the Quaker 
faith which barred music from their 
daily lives. When the bars were let 
down, they all did something about put- 
ting music into the life of every child 
and that’ is why our Mrs. R.F.D. points 
with pride to a music program in her 
rural area. 

“May this contribution add to the 
collection of your column, not only in 
the contrast it presents, but may it in- 
spire other Mrs. R.F.D.’s to do some- 
thing more than wish that Music Edu- 
cators ‘could reach out further and 
further into the farm communities and 
wave their gifted hands.’” 


Mrs. R.F.D. Pennsylvania 
M Y ATTENTION has been called to the 


interesting and well-written article 

entitled “A Rural Parent Reviews 
a School Concert” by Mrs. R.F.D. in 
your November-December issue. Mrs. 
R.F.D. points with well-deserved praise 
to a city school concert and all that it 
can mean to the children involved, but 
she concludes her article with the wish 
that such music education might reach 
out into farm”communities. I should like 
to tell Mrs. R.F.D. and others of your 
readers that our children in rural Penn- 
sylvania are experiencing training in 
music “right along with reading and 
adding and brushing the teeth.” 

Our school, situated in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, is a purely rural school 
which consolidates four townships and 
accommodates about seven hundred stu- 
dents in the entire twelve grades. These 
children are veritably a cross section of 
rural America. Their fathers are land 
owners, tenant farmers, hired day hands, 
florists, mushroom growers, mechanics, 
orchardists, and a few on the county re- 
lief rolls. A small percentage of these 
seven hundred children will go on to col- 
lege and professions other than agricul- 
ture and homemaking. The most of them, 
however, will be tomorrow’s rural Penn- 
sylvania. 

There has been a music department in 
the school ever since the present school 
building was completed in 1923 and for 
the past ten years we have had excellent 
music supervisors who have carried out 
a well-integrated program of music edu- 
cation in all the grades. The original 
orchestra instruments were purchased 
with money raised by the Home and 
School League and repairs to these in- 
struments and music are bought with 
money from tickets to the spring con- 








PIANO AND CHORUS 
MATERIAL OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


CANTATA 


THE AWAKENING OF SPRING — 
A cantata for children. Words b 
Laura R. Smith, music by J. 
SPI snistsiecaseensesaannte Price, PN cents 


CHORUSES 


PRACTICAL TWO-PART SONGS — 
For changed male voices with 
iano accompaniment. Compiled 
y John S. Fearis . Price, 60 cents 


THE HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUB — 

For male voices. Arranged and 

compiled by J. S. Fearis ............ 
didadteaatatidbdiatdeshectintins Price, 60 cents 


THE GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB — A 
collection of secular three-part 
songs for female voices. Arranged 
and compiled by J. S. Fearis .... 
ieiincscinigiabaianicesiinidia ~ Price, 60 cents 


PIANO 


THE CHILD'S UNFOLDMENT 
THROUGH MUSIC — A collection 
of teaching methods and materials 
to be used with Pre-School chil- 
dren. By Ida C. waning F- ionantioes 
ice, $1.00 


HAPPY SONGS FOR CHILDREN — 
Words and music by Gracia 
Caines. A group of songs depict- 
ing the humor, beauty and the 
melody in the everyday lives of 
COGIC onnereeseeeene Price. 75 cents 


NOTE SPELLER — A music writing 
book by John Thompson supplying 
drills in notation and ical rudi- 
ments for the piano student .... 
siecsianisasinenpscatasalaanion Price. 50 cents 
CHORD SPELLER — By John 
Thompson. A music writing book 
including major, minor, augmented 
and diminished triads. Dominant 
and diminished seventh chords .. 
sisiediaialipeadbindeialaide Price, 60 cents 
SCALE SPELLER — John Thomp- 
son’s music writing book covering 
all major and minor scales and 
key signatures and complete table 
of intervals. .......... Price, 60 cents 
MASTER METHOD PIANO NOR- 
MAL AND TEACHER’S MANUAL by 
Pauline Heidelberger. The piano 
teacher who is locking for an 
efficient teaching manual will find 
the answer in this book. It con- 
tains all the information necessar 
to teach the fundamentals of goo 
musicianship. The result of pains- 
taking research and experimenta- 
tion, the manual presents ideas 
which are unsurpassed in teach- 
ing a pupil to master piano study 
in the shortest time with the great- 
est enjoyment. ................ Price, $1.00 


See our display at the Detroit 
Conference April 19-22. 
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certs. Children are encouraged to play 
in the orchestra but often there is a 
waiting list for school instruments and 
many students buy their own. 








NEW THINGS TO SEE 
at the 


LORENZ DISPLAY BOOTH 


The orchestra is not the only product 
of the school music program, for there 
is the rhythm band, the string quartette, 
the grade choruses, the sextettes, and the 
glee club. Each year there is a Christmas 
Cantata, a Spring Concert, and partici- 
pation in the County Music Festival. 
The various groups also play and sing 

















for school plays, for commencement ex- e 
ercises, and many other school functions. at the Detroit Conference 

I never cease - be amazed " the 

uality of these school music perform- 
ances Many, or rather — of, the * SSA pps CHORUSES 
children never receive any other music book of attractiv u F 
training except that which they get in e numbers for special programs. 
school. For music supervisors to take * JOHNNY APPLESEED 
such a varied and motley group of rural A f ‘ddl , 
children and in a few short months get n operetta ‘Or miaaie or upper grades. As American 
such excellent results by “waving their as the apple itself. 
gifted hands” seems little short of genius 
to me. We cannot evaluate ie — * SIR NUTCRACKER 
in the lives and characters of these rura . , ; 
children who learn music appreciation, A delightful adaptation of The Nutcracker Suite as a 
how to express themselves individually, cantata for Jr. or Sr. High (SAB). 
and how to work together to produce 
creditable concerts. — Ask for our new check list (free) of 

I am very thankful that our children 
ae Se Se GRADED CHORAL FESTIVAL OCTAVOS 
an Ope that in the not too distant 
future Mrs. R.F.D. in Indianapolis may Selected octavo choruses assorted as to grade (A, B, C) 
see music included in her rural school and topic (Americana, folk songs, sacred concert cho- 
curriculum.—Mrs. R.F.D. Pennsylvania. ruses, novelties, etc) 

Contemporary American 50 Walker St. LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 209 S. State St. 

e New York 13 501 E. Third St., Dayton 1, O. Chicago 4 
Music 9 




















Tt woutp be helpful in a number of 

ways if we could find out what the 

music educators are doing about 
using contemporary American music in 
their programs. Can you put a note in 
the JouRNAL asking readers to supply 
copies of their programs which list one 
or more contemporary American works? 
The programs themselves will be suffi- 
cient, but I should be glad to have an ac- 
companying letter as it is helpful to learn 
something about audience reaction, as 
well as the responses of the performers. 

—Puitie Gorpon, 36 Midland Blud., 
Maplewood, N. J. [Mr. Gordon is vice- 
chairman of the MENC Committee on 
Contemporary Music.] EDUCATION... 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 





The Budapest String Quartet 
will be in residence first term. 
They will teach violin, viola, 
‘cello and chamber music, and 
will play six concerts. 











MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


MUSIC AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Cover Picture First Term— June 14— July 23, 1948 


Second Term — July 26 — August 27, 1948 











Special workshops in General Music Education and Band 


/ERNOD y A ’s “Campus ‘ . . men 
Martie Cin Hel - ra! ee and courses in music theory, history, composition, chorus, 
is used as the Journal net Eee ~ — band conducting, and methods, on the graduate and under- 

1 — ° ° 
ee ee of “Sky. a ( _ graduate levels will be taught. by nationally-known edu- 
scrapers of New York,” “Little Known SS cators. Artist teachers including Symphony men teach 
Towns of Spain” and other illustrated iia é : 
books, contributor to leading news- c all phases of applied music. Spend a summer on the 
papers and periodicals, staff artist of i **musical”’ campus of this country. 
several, Mr. Bailey has been a most . } ; ‘ . 
prolific artist, and has held exhibits in i} Bulletins of the Summer Session may be obtained from 
art centers ‘round the world. Was t : 7 Sans : : 
Sieeatienioteds ta keak taunt Ween te . the Dean of Summer Session, 870 Administration Build 
make pictorial records of navy yards, ing, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
munitions factories, etc. .. . “Campus 
Martius” reflects the power and surge 
of Detroit today, but was probably UNIVERSI ‘am OF MINWNE oe a: \ 


done about 1920, as the reader will 
judge upon careful inspection of the 
familiar scene. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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FREDERIC FAY SWIFT 


Published for 
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Piano Conductor $1.50 
Any other Book 60c 


Arrangements of Compositions 


By ALBERT W. KETELBEY 


With Special Permission of the 


Composer 


Send for free 
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BELWIN, INC. 
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Tone Deafness 


IAN COX 





quaintances someone who is un- 

able to recognize well-known 
music tunes. Tone deafness is a tra- 
ditionally accepted disability, but until 
recent years very little has been known 
about it. It is only recently that the less 
obvious but far-reaching effects of color 
blindness on the individual have 
demonstrated. Whether tone deafness 
has comparable untoward effects, in ad- 
dition to the obvious limitations it sets 
on musical appreciation, cannot be known 
until it too has been the subject of a 
corresponding amount of fundamental 
research. 

It was heartening, therefore, to hear 
from Dr. Dennis Fry, at the Physical 
Society in London, of work that is being 
carried out in University College, Lon- 
don, to this very end. Results on hered- 
ity aspects, now being investigated by 
the Eugenics Department, are not yet 
ready for publication; Dr. Fry confined 
himself therefore to reporting investiga- 
tions that have been made on a large 
number of individuals. 

In the first place, the importance of 
the subject was confirmed by the ob- 
servation that about five per cent of 
Britain’s public prove to be tone deaf— 
and there is no evidence that the British 
are more prone to the disability than the 
people of any other nation. To arrive at 
this figure, Fry had of course to devise 
subjective tests that established beyond 
doubt that there are psychological or 
physiological characteristics which exist 
in certain individuals and justify the 
classification of tone deaf people in a 
group by themselves. It is a matter of 
common observation that even admittedly 
musical people are sometimes incapable 
of reproducing a tune (for example, by 
singing) correctly; these tests therefore 
were confined to an investigation of the 
human sensory (or receiving) mech- 
anism. 

The hypothesis that formed the basis 
of Fry’s experimental work was that 
tone deafness was probably a defect in 
the sensory mechanism of the individual 
and takes the form of a failure of per- 
manent memory for pitch patterns. This 
failure may be accompanied by, or be 
due to, a deficiency of short-term memory 
for pitch patterns. A contributory cause 
may be that individuals can only appre- 
ciate the very coarse pitch differences. 
So far, tests have fully borne out this 
hypothesis. 

The tests are given from a specially 
prepared set of phonograph records, the 
output of which is fed to the subjects 
through headphones, The first is known 
as the “Distorted Tunes Test.” Here 
twenty-five very well-known tunes have 
been selected. The beginnings of each 
of these tunes are played twice; once 
correctly, and once with exactly the 
same rhythm and tempo but with a num- 
ber of blatantly wrong notes. On the 
recording, the different versions of the 
various tunes are arranged in haphazard 
order, and the subject is asked to decide 
in each case whether the tune is correctly 
or incorrectly played. To a normal ear 
the wrong notes are immediately appar- 
ent; nevertheless, approximately five per 
cent of the subjects will not notice them, 
provided that the correct rhythm is main- 
tained. 
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The next test applied in the investiga- 
tion is for “Tonal Memory.” Here, a 
series of short note patterns is produced, 
starting with two-note patterns and work- 
ing gradually up to six, in which each 
particular pattern (it might be A, C- 
sharp, D) is immediately followed by a 
pattern that differs from it only in the 
pitch of one note (in the case given, the 
variation might be A, A-sharp, D). The 
pairs of patterns are presented in quick 
succession, and the subject is required 
to mark in which note the second pattern 
differs from the first. Just in case mem- 
ory defects, quite apart from lack of 
pitch appreciation, might be responsible 
for failure, a “Number Memory Test,” 
constructed on similar lines but with 
digits instead of musical notes, is then 
presented as a check. In practice, the 
closest correspondence has been found 
between the “Distorted Tunes Test” and 
the “Tonal Memory Test,” showing that 
in tone deafness, short term as well as 
long term memory for pitch patterns 1s 
likely to be defective. 

Following this is a test designed to 
show what pitch differences can be ap- 
preciated by the subject. This, even in 
normal individuals, varies with the fre- 
quency and less sharply with the intensity 
of the sound; but between, say, 1,500 an 
2,500 cycles per second at sixty decibels 
above threshold, the minimum perceptible 
change in pitch corresponds to a fre- 
quency change of approximately two- 
tenths per cent. To test pitch discrimina- 
tion, thirty items were recorded on @ 
phonograph disc, each item consisting 0 
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a pure tone signal of 2,000 cycles per sec- 
ond for five-tenths seconds, followed by a 
second signal of the same duration which 
might or might not be of identical pitch. 
The subject is required to recognize 
whether the second tone is higher, lower, 
or the same as the first. Results of this 
test showed a less striking correlation 
with the previous two than they do with 
each other, and it is possible, therefore, 
that pitch discrimination may be a less 
important factor in tone deafness than 
permanent and short term memory for 
patterns. 

The present work is concentrating on 
subjects who may be on the border line 
between tone deafness and normality. 





Band Marches On 


IRVIN C. HAMILTON 





EA, TEAM! Fight! Oh! The first half 
has ended, and our team is lead- 
ing by a big score. Yip—ee! 

Hey, Bill! Look at our majorettes 
coming on the field. One, two, three, 
four—eight of them, and are they briefly 
dressed! I really go for the one on the 
far end. She’s out of step most of the 
time, but isn’t she cute, though? Oh! 
My gosh! There’s our ninety-piece band 
with them. The band’s always out there 
with the majorettes, but I suppose it is 
necessary for the show. Well, the whole 
group is coming up the field, and going 
into some type of formation playing 
“Sad Sack Susie” or a reasonable fac- 
simile of such. Glue your eyes on that 
dance the majorettes are doing! Nope, 
they didn’t get started together, but give 
them time. There, the music stopped, 
and so did the dance. I told you they'd 
finally get together. Listen, Bill, those 
majorettes and that school band are 
really tops. Sure, I know those fancy 
routines are usually done in a corny 
manner, but look at the display and show 
those majorettes put on. 

Say, that reminds me—I saw a floor 
show down at “Joe’s Gyp Joint” the 
other night that was a lulu. Let’s see, 
it starred “Dora’s Dancing Dolls” or 
“Lil’s Limpid Lumpettes,” I forget 
which. I’ll have to see our band director 
and give him a vague description of it. 
You can bet he will throw something 
together that will wow the spectators at 
the next game. 


Speaking of band directors, I certainly 
get a charge out of them, and their 
stick waving. You know, they’re awfully 
important. Why, they have to direct the 
band through the whole show, and all 
those other things the band does on the 
field. They usually direct from the side- 
line, but the more important guys direct 
from one of those “Mussolini Balcony” 
podiums built especially for such occa- 
sions. Say, I'll bet a director could 
really show his importance if he con- 
ducted from the top of the press box, 
and fired a blank pistol on every beat. 

at an idea! Wait till I see Professor 
Flat. Another band director that amuses 
me is “Jumpin’” Jim Blunote. He gets 
panicky and goes through lots of contor- 
tions when his band does something 
wrong. It isn’t because he doesn’t direct 
enough. Why, he’d use four batons if 
he could hold them. By the way, there’s 
another fellow who certainly misses the 
boat. You hardly ever see him on the 
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Junior High Scheol Boys Glee Club 


SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN 


Haydn Morgan knows from long experience what Junior 
High School boys like and what they can do. His new book, 
Songs for Young Gleemen, meets the constant demand for easy, 
interesting material for the beginning boys glee club. There are 
arrangements for Unison, Two-, and Three-part — also a few very 
easy four-part; a total of thirty-four numbers. The most advan- 
tageous assignment of parts for each song is suggested. Of course 
careful attention has been given to range so that voices are within 
compasses both comfortable and effective. Changing voices have 
as much opportunity as the unchanged and changed voices — a fea- 
ture heretofore seldom found. SONGS FOR YOUNG GLEEMEN 
will help you build a good boys glee club and prepare the way for 
better Senior High School singing! 

Price: 60¢ postpaid 
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SING, GIRLS, SING! 


Arthur Olaf Andersen has prepared a collection of SSA mate- 
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music ranging from folk songs to masterworks. All have been 
carefully arranged to make them interesting for the soprano, so- 
prano, alto combination. Settings are simple, yet effective. Accom- 
paniments are attractive. Some of the numbers may be done 
a cappella if desired. SING, GIRLS, SING! provides the director 
with twenty-three outstanding compositions for choral study as well 
as for building choral repertoire. 

Price: 60¢ postpaid 


Visit our exhibit at the Conference and 
examine these new books as well as other 
fine choral material for all levels. 
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field, but still his band and majorettes 
put on a swell show. I don’t know how 
they do it when they’re all alone out 
there, but it’s “ok.” 

Now, fellow band directors, if you 
have endured this article so far, we can 
all surely find something in the afore- 
stated monologue that fits us like a glove, 
The fundamental precept in all band 
work, whether marching or playing, is 
to develop democratic cooperation 
through the medium of band music. An- 
other ideal which all too many of us 
have seemingly forgotten is that it is 
our responsibility in our profession to 
build an appreciation of moral and cul- 
tural uplift. Do we attain this by taking 
ideas from sources such as comic books 
and various periodicals and almost vul- 
garizing them on the gridiron? Again, 
do we contribute to moral and cultural 
majorettes that would best be left to 
betterment by putting on displays by the 
night club floor shows? The answer is 
obvious. Take any football band director 
individually, and he abhors the extreme 
limits that have been taken in presenting 
football half-time entertainment, but col- 
lectively we become “chicken” at doing 
anything about it. Good marching, clever 
stunts, well drilled maneuvers and de- 
signs, plus lighting effects are acclaimed 
and appreciated by the public, and if the 
members of the band are trained to de- 
pend on their own thinking and quick- 
wittedness, we are then carrying out the 
very important educational aim of teach- 
ing students to do for themselves. A few 
variations in marches are welcomed in 
contrast to the same pieces played year 
in and year out such as “Across the 
Field” and the “Notre Dame Victory 
March.” Along with this band ma- 
neuvering, we hear the hue and cry, 
“What is happening to our school or- 
chestras?” One can readily under- 
stand partly what is happening when he 
knows of schools not organizing an or- 
chestra until after the football season, 
because the time is needed for band drill. 


These statements of facts are not a 
strict condemnation of the entire football 
band, for everyone will agree that per- 
forming at sports events and accompany- 
ing the team on trips are vital to building 

oup spirit and loyalty in the band. 

uch activities are integral contributions 
toward healthy school morale. 

Let us consider these statements as in- 
tended to kindle the realization that we 
are too generally “letting the tail wag 
the dog” rather than carry on a bal- 
anced music program. We need to re- 
call that the school band movement 1s 
one of the greatest phenomena of our 
American cultural growth, and we should 
take cognizance of the possibility that the 
band’s days will be numbered unless we 
get off this rough detour and move along 
on the educational highway that has 
the solid objectives of building funda- 
mental democratic processes, allowing 
cultural and moral growth, and encourag- 
ing other wholesome aims that prepare 
our students for their part in American 
life. 

In conclusion, let us _ return to 
“Jumpin” Jim Blunote, and see what 
he is going to do since football season 
is over. He’s going to put the required 
and selected contest numbers in the con- 
cert folios as soon as these are announced 
—the easiest ones he can find, you know. 
Now he’s not going to drill on these 
for the balance of the year, no sir, not 
Mr. Blunote. He’s just going to read 
through these pieces from time to 
time, and that is (pardon me, Chopin) 
’Til the End of Time. 
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Visit 


The Boston Music Company 
. Exhibit 


at 


Music Educators 
Conference 


and 


Review These New 
Publications 





Piano 

KEYBOARD FUNDAMEN- 
TALS—A new approach to piano 
playing to acquaint the beginner 
with the fundamentals of reading 
and playing from the printed 


page. Beatrice Hatton Fisk......... 1.25 


Instrumental 


THE VERY FIRST VIOLIN 
BOOK—New and simplified be- 
ginner's approach for class or 
individual instruction. Samuel 
Gardner 


SIX FAMILIAR MELODIES 
FOR STRING ENSEMBLE— 
Easy first position. Samuel Gard- 





75 


ner. Score and parts.................... 1.00 


MASTERWORKS FOR WOOD- 
WINDS—Ensemble Music for 
five woodwind instruments. UI- 


rich. Parts and SCOLE........------- 1.50 


MODERN CLASSICS FOR THE 
ALTO RECORDER. A popular 
repertoire for school use. Walter 





Voros 1.00 


Choral 


THE LEGEND OF SAN JA- 
CINTO—full chorus of mixed 
voices with piano accompani- 
ment. Bernard Whitefield............ 
MORE CHORAL GEMS FROM 
THE MASTERS. For Junior 
Choirs and glee clubs in two part 
treble voices 


Children’s Books 


Discovering Mus ic—Wadley— 





-50 


75 


Ages 3 to 6 1.25 





Stories that Sing—Crownin- 


shield 2.00 
Timothy’s:- Tunes—McCall............ 2.00 





Sing and Play—Crowninshield— 
Three-fold purpose—songs, cre- 


ative rhythms and repertoire........ 1.25 


New Songs and Games—Crown- 
inshield—Songs that may be 
dramatized 





Send for copies 


1.25 


“on examination” 





The Boston Music Company 


BOSTON 16 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Music Education 
in Puerto Rico 


ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 





USIC EDUCATION is having _ its 

first break in Puerto Rico today. 

Establishment of three music con- 
servatories by the government and 
the appointment of a Supervisor of 
Public School Music to inaugurate a 
system of music education for the 
schools throughout the island shows a 
growing awareness of the problem. 
Heretofore, music education has been 
left entirely in the hands of private in- 
stitutions and teachers, hence it has been 
the privilege of the few; now an attempt 
is being made to bring it to the many. 
It will be years before the island can 
hope to equal the quality or attainments 
that music education on the continent 
(United States) has reached; neverthe- 
less an excellent start has been made, 
and with continued support, both moral 
and financial, Puerto Rico should look 
forward to a general musical renaissance. 

One of the first steps in the encour- 
agement of musical education by the 
Insular Government was the establish- 
ment of the three “Escuelas Libres de 
Musica.” These conservatories, located 
in San Juan, Ponce and Mayagiiez, are 
designed to provide an opportunity for 
musical education to talented young 
Puerto Ricans, regardless of financial 
status. The Board of Directors is com- 
posed of the Acting Commissioner of 
Education, Francisco Collazo; José E. 
Pedreira, outstanding Puerto Rican com- 
poser of today; and Kachiro Figueroa, 

rominent violinist and teacher. The 

xecutive Director, Angel del Busto, 
and the newly appointed Administrative 
Director, Bartholomé Bover, are well- 
qualified musicians, and the schools have 
drawn the best professors Puerto Rico 
has to offer. The first appropriation of 
$50,000 for the schools was increased 
this spring to $100,000 with a view to 
continued expansion. They have been in 
operation since December 1946 and num- 
ber an enrollment of over a thousand 
students. The schools are already prov- 
ing to be of value. However, a need 
does exist for the setting of more defi- 
nite standards—in the way of more ex- 
acting qualifications for the professors, 
more definite entrance requirements for 
the students, and certain standards of 
achievement which must be attained and 
maintained—if the schools, as they de- 
velop, are to be recognized in the same 
class with the best conservatories of the 
United States. In time the curriculum, 
too, should become broader, giving a 
full general musical education as well as 
offering an opportunity for specialization 
in any given line. 

As for music in the public schools, 
which has been almost nonexistent up to 
now, a beginning was made last March 
with the appointment of Maria Luiza 
Mufioz as Supervisor of Public School 
Music. Mrs. Mufioz came to her post 
well prepared. She holds a Master’s 
degree in Public School Music from 
Columbia University; she taught music 
for several years in the Escuela Modelo 
of the University of Puerto Rico; and 
she has written, with Angeles Pastor, a 
charming children’s bilingual song foot, 
Canta Comigo, now in its third edition, 
which is used in the schools of Puerto 
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BAND MUSIC 
Quast Released 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 

March, swing and 34 meter arrangement—Mildred 
Hill—Arr. by Charles Lee Hill....Full Band $1.00 
(The familiar “Happy Birthday | to You” song— 


used all through the year. Get “ jae f arranged 
standard.) First time published for band. 


HIGHLANDER 


esc ccc ccccescccees Full Band $1.00 
(Written for the _— Festival Celebration — 
1948, Dallas, Texas.) 


os THE PIONEERS 
verture—Simmon 


Pull Band $4.00—Sym, Band $6.00. (A fine 
Class C overture.) 


SUMMER MEMORIES 
Overture—Clair W. —y 


Full Bnad * oe. Sat $6.00 
(Another odious overture by this well known 


RHUMBANA 


Sim 

Full Band $3.00—Sym. Band $4.00 

(A new rhumba that is fairly easy, and which 
will please you, your band and the audience.) 


CONCERTO for a ONE-ARMED 


PAPERHANGER 

Full Band $2. . Band $3.50 

(Taking the country by storm. Play this intended 
“comy” noevity and pick your audience up out 


of the aisles!) 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Visit our display at the Music Educators National 
Conference in Detroit, April 17-22, and see these 
compositions. Also new publications of ail pub- 
lishers in a variety of classifications. 


SOUTHERN 


MUSIC COMPANY 


830 EAST HOUSTON STREET 
San Antonio 6, Texas 

















BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 


Offering complete courses in Piano, Voice, Organ, 

Violin, Cello, Brass, Woodwinds, and Percussion in- 

struments, Public School Music, Composition, 

—_ Musicology. Chorus, Glee Club, Orchestra, Band, 
aculty includes members of Boston Symphony. Bache- 

fers and Master’s Degrees in all musical su’ 

. ._ COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 46 ‘Shraden 











Rico, Cuba, and elsewhere in Latin 
America. Her task is a large one, in- 
volving the development and supervision 
of an integrated music system for the 
whole island, organization and super- 
vision of a course for music teachers in 
connection with either the Music Depart- 
ment of the University or the Escuelas 
Libres de Musica, Even last spring a 
simplified program was introduced into 
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The H. N. WHITE Co. 


Band and Orchestra Instruments 





5225 SUPERIOR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO —- THE wogups rine 














Piano Excellence-Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers). 
1, ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, 
2) A $250.00 Cash Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Fare to New York City, and (c) An audition 
fore an Artist-Judge of international repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOST OUT- 
STANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. 
2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the TEN MOST OUTSTAND- 
ING From Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 
3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING 
from Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


FIRST RULE GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 
1. A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Di- 
ploma Winner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


For detailed information, write: 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
Box 1113 Austin, Texas 
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the schools, and now with the beginning 
of a new school year music education 
for the masses of children in Puerto 
Rico who attend public school is being 
given more attention than ever before in 
the history of the island. The program, 
however, is necessarily handicapped by 
lack of sufficient trained teaching per- 
sonnel, and will never reach the develop- 
ment Mrs. Mufioz desires until Puerto 
Rican music teachers can be trained, 
Nevertheless music education is under 
way, with not only Canta Comigo (for 
the first three grades) but also a graded 
Puerto Rican Singer, published by the 
American Book Company, with songs 
both in English and Spanish. Transla- 
tions were made by Mrs. Mufioz. The 
book includes a number of Latin Ameri- 
can songs as well as Puerto Rican songs, 
both from the Spanish folklore of the 
island and from its composers. It will 
help immensely to solve the problem of 
music material for Spanish-speaking 
youngsters. Actual classroom music 
periods are synchronized with broadcast 
programs of music instruction of the 
services of the School of the Air. 

The School of the Air, under the di- 
rection of Francisco Arrivi of the De- 
partment of Education, prepares its 
Public School Music programs in con- 
junction with Mrs. Mufioz for best co- 
ordination of efforts. In addition, regu- 
lar broadcasts from its large record 
library afford the people of Puerto Rico 
a marvelous chance to hear some of the 
finest music of the world. 

The enthusiastic reception given to 
Music Week last spring in Puerto Rico 
showed that the new movement in music 
education was already bringing about a 
wholehearted island-wide revival of in- 
terest in music such as existed in the 
late 19th Century but which dwindled 
rapidly, at least insofar as outward 
manifestation went, in the 20th Century. 
Special music programs in the schools; 
broadcasts of Puerto Rican compositions 
through the School of the Air, many of 
them from manuscripts by Puerto Rican 
musicians (in many cases performed by 
the composer); concerts by the impor- 
tant musical groups of the island such 
as the University Chorus under the di- 
rection of Dr. Bover, the Rondalla di- 
rected by Jorge Rubiano, and the Chorus 
of the Polytechnic Institute led by Ed- 
ward Heth—these and other musical 
activities reminded Puerto Ricans of the 
important musical heritage which is 
theirs, and stimulated interest in present 
development of the musical resources of 
the island. 

The present trend in music education 
in Puerto Rico is overdue, but as it 
gains momentum it should develop rap- 
idly. Puerto Ricans are a musical people: 
the mass of country folk find their great- 
est joy in their folk music—rosarios, 
plenas, decimas; the educated Puerto 
Ricans have cultivated the Puerto Rican 
danza until it is practically.a national 
institution; and they have developed their 
share of real artists: Jesis Maria 
Sanroma, Antonio Paoli, Hilda Andino, 
Graciela Rivera. Now with music edu- 
cation given a chance, there should de- 
velop a definite musical consciousness 
throughout the island, resulting in in- 
creased numbers of amateur as well as 
professional musicians, more qualified 
Puerto Rican music teachers, and new 
composers who will give voice to the 
Puerto Rico of today as faithfully as 
Morell Campos, Manuel Tavarez and the 
others depicted the island of the late 
19th century. The music world will 
hear more of Puerto Rico. 
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subtle risings and fallings of the voice 
as it reads a poetic sample. I have found 
the Psalms to be most useful in this re- 
gard. Perhaps the New Testament Be- 
atitudes or the Thirteenth Chapter of II 
Corinthians would serve as well. The 
Plainsong settings of these selections 
glorify the spoken text to the extent that 
the melody becomes a part of the words 
and not an adjunct. At this point I 
would have the vocalists improvise their 
own incantation of a poetic sample they 
had chosen. The instrumentalists might 
improvise their melody on their respec- 
tive instruments. It must be emphasized 
that the melodies submitted are to be 
“expressive’—they shall reflect the 
deeper concept of the meaningfulness of 
the passage to the student’s mind. This 
will be the standard for criticism at the 
beginning. 

The punctuation of the text has a 
marked effect on the contour and se- 
quence of the melodic lines. By all 
means play examples of plainsong and 
free chant settings as set forth in the 
liturgies of the Anglican church. Avoid 
the Jewish and Russian Liturgies for 
they tend to overuse monody while pre- 
senting problems of unusual modality. 
With careful choice, however, selections 
from this literature can be enriching 
and fruitful. 


The next step is to combine two melod- 
ic lines, to form a simple A-B-A com- 
position. It may or may not develop here 
that the question of cadence (full or half 
close) will arise. If so, it adjusts itself 
easily when considered as the suitable 
place to take a breath or prolong the tone 
for emphasis and delay the start of the 
succeeding statement. 

To this point there has been no men- 
tion of harmony per se, for the test of 
a good melody is twofold. First, it must 
carry forward the truer meaning of 
whatever text it glorifies (if a song) or 
convey the poetic burden of the subjec- 
tive effect desired; secondly, it will har- 
monize itself. As an example of the 
latter we may refer to the sonatas of 
Bach for unaccompanied violin, or the 
vocalises of Rachmaninoff. 

With regard to chords—I would cer- 
tainly not start with triads nor would I 
insist that the student build his system 
of harmonies on the 1-3-5 principle. 
Schoenberg and Henry Cowell have 
sought to eliminate or transcend this 
system by introducing blocks of sound 
for their aesthetic and colorful values. 
This also extends the agility of the stu- 
dent to handle chords, arpeggios, etc., 
in various registers of the keyboard (or 
instrument) rather than overuse the 
register around Middle C. Further, it 
increases his flexibility with chromatics 
so strictly avoided in the early stages 
of many theory treatises. The uses of 
chords should be set forth simply to give 
more expressiveness and meaningfulness 
to the melody. Where this is not done 
the harmonic structure becomes a series 
of telephone poles with the wire of 
melody strong upon them. 

Rhythm is the third factor of meaning- 
fulness. In many cases it is most effec- 
tive by being obscure or simply inferred, 
as in chanting. In this instance, rhythm 
is of little importance to the meaningful- 
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EME. 


‘Last Minute’’ 


One convenient scrvice for 
all your school music needs 


orders reach you in time —_ 


The band, orchestra and choral music you need NOW is in stock 
at E. M. B. Your mail, telegraph or telephone order always gets 
prompt, careful attention. You receive the music when it's needed. 


Choose stimulating materials for next Fall — now 


Examine the choral and instrumental music of all publishers in the 
quiet of your own study. Order “on approval”, any titles you want 
to examine. Ask E. M. B.'s experienced staff members to send mate- 
rials to meet your requirements. Make next year's teaching more 
effective with more effective materials. 


—_ 


Be sure to receive your free copy — 


THE 1948 E.M.B. GUIDE 
TO SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS OF ALL PUBLISHERS. 


Ready in September — Mail the coupon today. 


E. M. B. — 30 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send me the Sept. 1948 E. M. B. Guide 
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30 E. Adams St. 





EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 


Chicago 3, Ill. 





ness of the text, but in a dance form it 
becomes most important as an accom- 
paniment or picturing of full bodily 
movement. While improvising, this comes 
out most clearly, for the “frame” of the 
rhythmic pattern must be established in 
the mind of the performer before he can 
begin. When he starts, he bursts forth 
into a pathway of movement cleared for 
action. 

Problems of scoring minimize them- 
selves in this plan because of the clarity 
of the idea to be expressed. We also 
get away from the concept of making 
music to “look like something” and 
emphasize what it sounds like and what 
it has to say. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that the 
performer will handle his instrument or 
voice with a great deal more flexibility 
and enjoyment because it becomes a 
means by which he finds more complete 








TEACHERS: 


See us at the MENC Conven- 
tion in Detroit for 


RHYTHM BANDS 
HARMONICA BANDS 
MELODY BANDS 


Or write today to 
RUSHFORD MUSIC SUPPLY 
6015 Melrose St., Chicago 34, Ill. 








aesthetic expression and a purveyor of 
his concept of subjective beauty, through 
purposeful improvisation and creativity. 
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“TIME IS ON YOUR SIDE — IF YOU USE IT WISELY." 
Invest your vacation with pleasure and profit at the 
Third Annual 


acific Q)usic Camp 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 





On the beautiful College of the Pacific Campus 
June 22 to August 1, 1948 
High School — College — and Graduate levels 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 


Pacific Music Camp in its first two seasons scored a tremendous success, ca- 
pacity enrollments, amazing accomplishments. Doubling all facilities and equipment 
for the 1948 season. 


FAMED GUEST CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS 


VLADIMIR and CONSTANTINE BAKALEINIKOFF, PETER W, DYKEMA, RALPH 
J. PETERSON, GEORGE BARR, FRANK MANCINI and others. 


OPERA AND OPERETTA 


Study performance and production under JOHN DAGGETT HOWELL and LEO 
KOPP, formerly with Chicago Opera Company. 
David T. Lawson, Dir., Pacific 
Music Camp, Stockton 27, 
Calif. 


Enrollments already coming in. Write 
now for bulletins to: 











Jwo Pianos - Four Hands 


MASTER WORKS 


PER SET 

J. S. BACH — LUBOSHUTZ 

Now Comes the Gentle Saviour .......... De 
J. S. BACH -- GUY MAIER 

DE cindebytseued ensaseteesnese ey 1.00 
ABRAM CHASINS 

Rush Hour in Hong Kong ...........+++. 1.50 
CHOPIN — JACQUES MILLER 

Waltz in D> Major, Op. 64, No.1 ........ 1.00 
HANDEL — MARTUCCI — GORNO 

DE Mii, eietht des >avaseteeescuwuce 90 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

PO GUE BU voncccsevscccccessecs 4.00 
RACHMANINOFF — A. KELBERINE 

SE Aide oka Re ah ee a hk eeu eek awe 90 
SCHOSTAKOWITSCH — LUBOSHUTZ 

Polka (from Ballet Vage d’or) .......... 1,10 
JOHANN STRAUSS — ABRAM CHASINS 

ED cdcwiacnussaceosdnsede 2.00 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West. 40th St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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oh dear me dept. 


edited by mark time 








HIs department may have a very 

short life. And then, on the other 

hand, it may thrive. No promises 
are made; therefore none need be kept: 
The sole and only responsibility assumed 
by the [noted] humorist who will con- 
duct the column if there is anything to 
conduct is to print what JourRNAL readers 
supply—if the Editorial Board will 
allow it. Unfortunately, there appears 
to be a difference of opinion as to 
whether JourRNAL readers will furnish 
material for the column—and, if they do, 
whether the incidents and anecdotes will 
be funny or even interesting. For in- 
stance one member of the Editorial 
Board writes: 


-“. . . music teachers are so serious 
about their business they don’t sense the 
humorous aspects of the very incidents 
that would be funny if related to their 
colleagues through the ‘Oh Dear Me’ 
column.” [Oh Dear Me!—M.T.] 

The inference that music educators do 
not have a sense of humor is uninten- 
tional, no doubt, but the point of the 
comment is well taken, for, as another 
friend puts it: 

“It is too bad we can’t find time to 
share through the JouRNAL some of the 
experiences that we chuckle over with 
our wives or friends after the day’s work 
is over. Maybe we are too busy—or 
maybe it is too hard to relate the ex- 
periences via the written word. For 
instance, there isn’t anything very funny 
in the tale I can tell about the youngster 
who forgot his bass viol bow and had 
to finger pluck a whole concert—and 
then was so careful the next time that 
he carried his bow in his hands on a 
twenty-mile automobile ride only to find 
on arrival that the bass viol wasn’t 
loaded in the car that carried the instru- 
ments. The look on his face when he 
discovered the oversight was the funny 
part I can’t describe in words.” 


Bulk Order 


I would appreciate your sending me, 
at your convenience, any free illustrative 
materials and/or publications covering 
the following elementary school areas of 
study: living in the home, shelter, liv- 
ing in neighborhood and community, 


Music Educators Journal 
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food, clothing, recreation, health and 
safety, transportation, communication, 
Washington, D. C., the U. S. and its 
history, our international neighbors, the 
four seasons and any teacher’s aids in 
music. Allow me to thank you in ad- 
vance for your consideration—D.M.F., 
Washington, D. C. 

[This request, it must be admitted, to 
a certain extent stumped the young lady 
at the MENC order desk. Life does 
have its challenges, many of them 
fetched in by the postman.] 


Adjudicator’s Critique 

I was interested in the new “Oh Dear 
Me” column in the November-December 
1947 JouRNAL. May I submit a bit from 
my experience? 

Some time ago, when adjudicating a 
band and orchestra contest festival, a 
young high school commercial student 
was assigned to me as a stenographer to 
take notes on my running comments on 
the various performances. After the 
first group had finished playing, the 
stenographer left to type the notes she 
had taken. 

Use every tendenct of high line. More 
tention and reach bigger climate, 

Even though the group beats good in 
frame the number cause the difficulty of 
playing... I feel that they can play little 
fixture and can balance intention as soon 
as little dull is moved. . . 

They should try to have a meddle con- 
ception of the pitch before actually play- 
ing the tone. The general inclination ts 
very good... 

The setting arrangement is good be- 
cause prevent the Bass from blowing 
direct out of the audience. . . 

The bells is nicely balance particularity 
in different trio passages where the 
moralation is not drawn out. The nice 
wood wind controlled the rhythm. . . 

The band plays very nicely in regard 
to the manner how each spot is viewed. 

Oh Dear Me! Needless to say, I 
finished the day writing my own com- 
ments. 


—Kart D. Ernst, Supervisor of 
Music, Portland, Oregon. 





{Nore: This is the end of the second install- 
ment of the oh dear me dept. edited by mark 
time, who also writes treatises on voice and 
Petunia culture and who will be glad to receive 
contributions from uninhibited readers and others. 

f. time wishes to express special appreciation 
to Otto Rosenbusch and the Scholastic Magazines 
Art Awards Project for the art work which so 
aptly illustrates the purpose and results of this 
ept. We give full credit from the information 
typed on the back of the photograph of O. R.'s 
entries in the Scholastic contest, to wit: 

Gr. 111 — Black Ink, Otto Rosenbusch — 
ite — 19 yrs., Cass Tech., Detroit, Mich., 
hi — Mary L. Davis, P. — W. E. Stirton.”’ 
fo O. R., Wm. Boutwell of Scholastic Maga- 
ry! and all concerned, thank you very much.— 
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@ Economy 
@ Longer playing life 
@ Fine playing qualities 


With a Colortone Reed on your mouth- 
piece your instrument will always be in 
top playing shape. A distinctive color 
distinguishes the playing strength and 
every reed is accurately surfaced and 
graduated. 

On sale at most good music stores or 
order from us direct. Colortone plastic 
reeds are superior to cane in their mois- 
ture-resistant qualities and answer many : 

a troublesome reed problem. oe ines Soe s $ = 
Tenor Sax Reeds . .90 


The Color Tells the Strength The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Be sure to specify color wanted 


RED—Medium Soft WHITE—Medium Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
= . Dept. ME , 60 Broadway 218 So. Wabash Avenue 
US-Meden Had Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Chicago 4, Ill. 














Beatrice and Max 


IT’S HERE, FOLKS! 
OUR 3RD BOOK OF DESCANTS 


by The latest addition to the popular “World In 
Tune” Series. 
The Krones “Our 3rd” contains a varied collection of 14 


sparkling folk songs with descant and piano ac- 
companiment in two and three-part arrangements. 


Price 60c Send for a copy today. 





NEW! 


Library of Training Solos by Forrest L. Buchtel 


This superb series of easy solos, grade I and I14, is now available for 11 dif- 
ferent instruments. 


Flute 
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Cornet 
Bb Clarinet Horn (E> — F) 
Oboe Trombone-Baritone 
Bassoon Tuba 


E> Alto Sax Snare Drum 
Bd Tenor Sax 
80 Solos for 11 Different Instruments 
Each 40c 
Write for details of our attractive trial offer! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
W. Lake St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


Let's Have 
Mountain Music! 


ELIZABETH RULE DERRY 
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24 Brookline Ave. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co.'s 
Outstanding New Choral Publications 


Wood Octavo 


MIXED VOICES 

No. 

Let us now praise famous men ............ Everett Titcomb ....... 1S 
NE a ee are Roland Diggle ......... 15 
Have you seen but the white lily grow? ...Katherine K. Davis .... .15 
God is the Light of the world .............. Haydn Morgan ........ 15 
SEER eS eer rrr Strauss-Gibb ......... 15 
Tales from the Vienna Woods ............. Strauss-Gibb ......... 18 

Ss. S. A. 
ee NE, GS. ook ccccsensadacacnnes Robert W. Gibb ...... 15 
I cen hac dedayebas be seceudadbad Robert W. Gibb ...... 15 
Dream of Love .. ipemmahusawe tee eeal SS ere 15 
EE cig heicancascccmenauesiuos aie Chopin-Gibb .......... 15 
I i a ere ae ekg ite Strauss-Gibb .......... 1S 
Tales from the Vienna Woods ............ Strauss-Gibb .......... 18 
T. T. B. B. 
i OR oon vakeensinesanenwe Robert W. Gibb ...... 15 
Se ES SY OUP osc cacenccadecsavesouts Haydn Morgan ........ 15 
ee ee ae E. B. Whittredge ...... 16 
TWO-PART CHORUSES 

Create in me a clean heart ............... Haydn Morgan ........ mt 
EE eee nr SE Std ndascceas 15 


Sample copies and catalog of WOOD OCTAVO SERIES sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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NAME 


CITY 


Ship postpaid to 


STREET 


MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK 


Order form for your convenience 


Amount Enclosed $3.50 
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Mail to 
Music Educators National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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HEN I[ informed my friends last 

June that I intended spending 

two weeks instructing at a “moun- 
tain music camp,” one of them quirked 
an eyebrow at the ambiguous phrasing. 
Were the “- weeks to be devoted 
to mountain ballads, or was I going 
to the mountains to teach? I hastened 
to make it clear that “mountain” re- 
ferred to location and not to subject 
matter. Today, however, I _ should 
reply to that glance in a very different 
manner, for what I found was “moun- 
tain music” of a kind that I had 
never before experienced. It was the 
sort of musical participation that put 
something into and evoked something 
from every child and every staff mem- 
ber—something that comes only with 
the nearness of the trees and the heavens 

Ninety junior high students assembled 
at the camp high in the San Bernardino 
Range. They had come because they 
loved music and belonged to some school 
orchestra or band in Southern Califor- 
nia; or through the interest of friends 
who had attended in previous years; 
some came because their parents liked 
the idea of a camp where musical prog- 
ress might continue along with the fun 
of healthy, wholesome camp life. What- 
ever the reason, it was evident as soon 
as they emerged from capacity-filled 
busses, that they were there with a 
seriousness of purpose and that not a 
moment was to be lost! 

After the scramble for dorms, getting 
acquainted, lunching, and bed- time, songs, 
the solemnity of “lights out,” taps 
brought a hush. A feeling of rest per- 
vaded the place as if in silent waiting 
for the approach of a long anticipated 
occasion. 

The first day of routine camp life set 
the pattern for the week. Faint streaks 
of dawn brought forth a series of 
smothered viggles and inhuman noises. 
(Apollo and his flaming steeds could 
not keep pace with the energy displayed 
by American Youth under stress of ex- 
citement!) It was at this point that 
staff members, awakening with a start, 
began to question why any sane music 
director who must undergo the strain 
of youth for ten months of the year 
should voluntarily subject himself to 
such harassing conditions! 

Assembly call brought order out of 
chaos—all minds and hearts turned to 
the director. Each child, thrilled at the 
call to the colors and the “orders of the 
day,” began to sense that he was a 
shareholder in the camp and that he had 
responsibilities toward it. The director 
loved this spot; it was the fruit of his 
efforts—the result of days and months 
of labor inspired by his love for music 
and for children. His magnetic person- 
ality and the strength of his purpose in- 
stilled confidence and eager interest. The 
day’ $ program outlined, duties and activi- 
ties assigned or chosen, the assembly 
scattered down a dozen paths—each stu- 
dent to his own task. Within an hour, 
the hills and valleys were resounding 
with the rugged efforts of these young 
musicians. ; 

Each day brought, through able ™- 
structors, broader musical vision—0p- 
portunities for experimenting with dif- 
ferent instruments; ensemble playing; 
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listening to recordings of the Masters 
and background stories of music and 
musicians of today; band and orchestra 
welded in a magic fashion into well- 
received performance. Afternoons were 
filled with the usual vacation activities 
of riding, swimming, volley-ball, hiking 
and climbing—all interspersed with just 
enough “K.P.” to keep the grounds clean 
and io create a response to good citizen- 
ship requirements. Visitors came, at- 
tracted by this music of the mountains— 
strangers; former campers, returning to 
the scene of happy associations; parents, 
eager to learn the reaction of their chil- 
dren. The last, without exception, were 
amazed to find life in these crude sur- 
roundings quite complete. I’m sure that 
they returned home with a feeling of 
greater confidence and respect for the 
influence of school music and its pro- 
moters. 

So the days passed. Everywhere there 
was music! “The stars heard” and the 
trees! Music saturated every fiber of 
the group and student and teacher alike 
grew in stature. Teaching in such an 
atmosphere was indeed a joy and a 
privilege. 

With the opening of the fall term of 
school, I found myself looking forward 
to seeing those of my students who had 
attended camp. The closer friendship 
with them radiates through our band 
and orchestra, and leads to happy and 
enjoyable rehearsals. It also leads me 
to hope that more of our music teachers 
can avail themselves of such opportuni- 
ties. The teacher who locks his mind 
and heart with his classroom door in 
June, not to open them until September, 
loses a rare opportunity. He may not 
teach near the mountains, but there must 
be some lake, park, or campground 
available for a short period in the sum- 
mer. 

Only the top few from our groups 
may hope for membership in a large 
national camp. It is the remaining ma- 
jority with which we should he con- 
cerned. These players need the inspira- 
tion that can be afforded by a small camp 
with interested and interesting staff mem- 
bers. It is not necessary to have a set-up 
such as I have discussed, where several 
years of planning and improvement have 
been carried on; a teacher may become a 
source of inspiration and civic promotion 
through any workable plan for a music- 
recreational camp. We = should have 
Mountain Music ringing from the peaks 
of the Rockies to the hills of the Appa- 
lachians. Let’s teach our children the 
feel of the woods, the depths of the 
valleys, the majesty of the hills. So— 
let’s have mountain music! 
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schools, public and private. To make 
their work effective means well trained, 
qualified teachers. Sweden, like the U.S. 
and other countries, is short of mu- 
Sic teachers, especially teachers in music 
education. The elementary teachers in 
the great majority of communities are 
Tesponsible for the music in their own 
classrooms. The music requizement in 
the seminaries in which these teachers 
are trained has been confined mostly to 
the ability to play the reed organ for 
opening exercises and choral singing. On 
the secondary school level music has not 
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Informative MUSIC RESEARCH Bureau 
Authentic research in all phases of music, in- 
cluding Standard musical works, literature re- 
lating to musicians, music, opera, etc. Trans- 
lations of lyrics of both classical and popular 
music. Reproductions of rare musical works. 
Write: Informative . 
MUSIC RESEARCH Bureau 


Box 893, G.P.0., New York 1, N.Y. 
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of [Purpose 


BAND... 


SOLO AND ENSEMBLE BAND FOLIO by 
Harvey S. Whistler and Herman A. Hum- 
mel. Very elementary and progressive. 
the contents are drawn from the rich 
sources of folk lore, opera, symphony, and 
band. Each band part includes a solo 
(melody) part for individual or _ unisonal 
band playing. and an bl 

art for harmonized band A 
rovides an easy and gradual transition 
to regular elementary band repertoire. 
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ORCHESTRA... 


CONCERT MINIATURES for Orchestra, 
compiled and arranged by E. DeLamater. 
A splendid selection of music by the mas- 
ters skillfully woven into easy-to-play ar- 
rangements effective for first year orches- 
tral groups. Includes: ANDA CANTA- 
BILE from String Quartet, Tschaikowsky— 
ASE’S DEATH from Peer Gynt Suite, Grieg 
—HANSEL AND GRETEL Selection, Hum- 
perdinck—BALLET MUSIC from  Rosa- 
munde, Schubert—BOURREE from Water 
— Handel—ANGELUS, Gounod—and 
others. 


Orchestra sts. each ......... eeveeeee» 0.40 
Piano Conductor .......... “e - - we 


INSTRUMENTAL... 


POPULAR STYLE PLAYING for Cornet or 
Trumpet. by Harold L. Walters. How to 
perform the technics of popular style 
playing as required in the modern band 
arrangements and dance _ 
. fe ee 


SELECTED STUDIES for Flute, by H. Vox- 
man. Advanced etudes, scales, and ar- 
peggios in all maj a and minor keys. In- 
cludes a wealth of fine study material for 
third and fourth year students .......... $1. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES for Clarinet, tran- 
scribed and edited by H. Voxman. Based 
on the famous works of Bach for Violin 
and Cello unaccompanied. Excellent for 
phrasing and articulation ...... $l. 





SELECTED DUETS for Clarinet. compiled 

gad edited a H. Voxman. Includes works 
BAC. KLOSE, MOZART. SARO. 

SPOHR. WOLCEMAR. and many others. 


Vol. I (easy-medium) ............................ $1.50 
Vol. II (advanced) . ER 


MODERN PARES Foundation Studies, re- 
vised and edited by Harvey S. Whistler. 
Includes articulated scales, embouchure, 
and interval studies in all tical major 
and minor keys. The following recent 
additions complete the series for all band 
instruments: 





E> BASS .......... pneeencaianne $0.75 
STE nintnisicenniitinniveineitionnaninedt a 
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always been considered on the same level 
with the other subjects, but more as an 
extra-curricular activity that was not 
practical or necessary. Happily there 
are progressive and forward-looking com- 
munities over the country that have 
taken matters into their own hands. 
They have not waited for the govern- 
ment to pass new laws but of their 
own initiative have engaged community 
music directors and now have first-class 
setups from the first grade up through 
the community orchestra and choral or- 
ganizations and music circles. It is 
hoped that the fine work thus far done 
will lead the way for the entire country 
and enable these people who have always 
loved music to more fully enjoy it and 
to make a unique contribution to world 
culture. 
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THE , 
UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 25 — AUGUST 20 


Degrees offered: 


Bachelor of Music 
Bachelor of Arts 
(major in music) 
Master of Music 
Master of Arts 

Master of Science 
(Music and Education) 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Guest teachers include: 


Arthur R. Kreutz (Columbia Univ. 
and Brooklyn College) 
Civic 


Sigfrid Prager (Madison 


Symphony) 


Courses offered: 


Music Theory and History 
Applied Music 
Orchestration 
Conducting 

Music in Radio 

Modern Music 
Composition 

Survey of Opera 
Studies in curriculum 
Band administration 
Elementary School Music 


For information address: 


Chairman, School of Music 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
WISCONSIN MUSIC 
CLINIC 


July 5 — August 14 
For High School Students 


All-State Band, July 5-July 24 
Raymond F. Dvorak, Director of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Bands 

All-State Orchestra, July 25-August 14 
Dean Dixon, Conductor American Youth 
Orchestra, New York City 

All-State Chorus, July 25-August 14 
Peter J. Wilhousky, Juilliard School of 
Music and Assistant Director of Music, 
New York Public Schools 


For Teachers and Directors — 
July 25-August 14 
Instr tal ducti — Dean Dixon 
Choral conducting — Peter J. Wilhousky 
Observation: All-State Groups 





For Music Clinic bulletin, write: 


Music Clinic 
Music Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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DO YOU EAT FOR YOUR STUDENTS? 


To think for a student is as bad as eating for 
him. Yet, the music teacher is often compelled 
to do the thinking for the student for too much 
music teaching must be done from textbooks 
containing cultural songs never intended for 
teaching purposes. As a result, eighth notes, 
quarter notes, half notes, dotted quarter notes, 
large and small interval skips and a host of 
other reading problems are thrown at the stu- 
dent at one time. The unsuspecting student is 
naturally unprepared to digest these rich song 
materials and the teacher must therefore mas- 
ticate them for him by playing them over and 
over until parrot-like, the student is finally able 
to repeat them. Result, thousands of students 
graduate without being able to read a note even 
though they have been exposed to music 














throughout their school years. Conscientious teachers have long been alarmed over this situation and are therefore over- 
joyed with the following “Song Books with a Plan.” These books at last make it possible to present music reading prob- 
lems in the same orderly sequence used in the teaching of other subjects. The increased results are remarkable. 


“WE WOULDN'T BE WITHOUT THEM” 


Say Educators about 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


A FEW MINUTES A DAY ACCOMPLISH WONDERS 





THE MODERN 
APPROACH TO 
MUSIC STUDY 


BOOK 











FREE OFFER 


Ask your supervisor or superintendent to consider this new music program. 
Simply and Churmingly Presented FREE sample copies will be sent if requested by SUPERVISOR or SUPER- 
INTENDENT ON SCHOOL STATIONERY. .Kindly mention this offer and 
indicate clearly which books are desired for textbook consideration. 


PRICE 60 Coots 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 


| 282) NOBTH Ow STREET + MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











® These “Song Books with a Plan” were written by a former teacher who understands the teacher’s problems as well as 
the student's. 

® They are based upon student interest and are as delightful as they are educational. 

® They start with the simplest of music reading problems and progress step by step. No problem is introduced until the stu- 


dents are ready for it. 
® They teach the students to read by note, thus enabling them to master many songs in the time normally taken in learn- 


ing one song by rote. : 
® They are as helpful to the teacher as they are to the student. Teachers who have not had a thorough background in 


music find that these books are as educational for them as a college course in music fundamentals. 


PRICE 

‘| eeneen aannaanane enenneenneenenmen einen “aecenenn=" SING AND LEARN MUSIC (Unison or Two-Part) 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO., 2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin ge frachool =. ay Xe yet sing it ee 
Copies SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison) .... 50c 
“Sing & Learn Music” — TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto) . 50c 


THREE- PART ee READING FUN (Soprano, So- 
7 ELE LE AMEE NE AAI IO 

. SI Gut READING FUN (So oprane, Alto, Bass) 206 
FOUR. ey 4 SIGHT READING (Sop., Alto, 


Ten © SCRE nese ee RNS ET SETI ee 
SIGHT READING he - FOR CHANGED VOICES 

(Unison, two-part, three-part and four-part) ........ 50c¢ 
Sent POSTPAID — ‘0% discount on 30 or more copies. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis: 
Manufacturers of THE SYMPHONET, “A Musical 
Opportunity for Every Child’’ — Send for free in- 

formation. *® 


“Sing or Play Sight OE, "Fun" @ Soe 50c 

-“Two-Part Sight Reading Fun’ 

.“Three-Part Sight Reading Fun? @ 5S0c 

“S.A.B. Sight Reading Fun’’ @ 5S0c 

.“Four-Part Sight Reading Fun’’ @ 50c 

.“Sight Reading Fun for Changed Voices’’ @ 50c , 
I ENCLOSE ........... eae 


Kindly send FREE INFORMATION on ‘The Symphonet,"’ a ‘‘Musical 
Opportunity for Every Child 
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For Schools Having Combined Grades... 
HAPPY SINGING (I-IV) and MUSIC IN THE AIR (vill) 


ee children everywhere know the pleasure of having 
bright, new music books . . . Give them a completely 
integrated music program through all the grades, one 
through eight . . . In every school, large or small . . . 
Rural or urban, one-, two-, and three-room schools, and 
consolidated schools. 

In Music in the Air — just from press — you have a 
double-purpose book of great flexibility and abundance 
of material. It is a complete, carefully organized One- 
Book Course for all grades, with special emphasis on 
the intensive music program you will need in grades 
five through eight . . . plus a large amount of simple 
material for the early grades. 

Music in the Air also may be used as the second book 
in a Two-Book Course, with the simpler songs and 
reading-helps supplying invaluable review material 
where the older children may need to “brush up” in 
fundamental instruction and experience. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


Send for Copies to Examine 


In Happy Singing, previously announced, you have 
a large special book for the earlier years, providing en- 
tirely different material for the general area covered by 
the first four grades. It is intended to be used as the 
first book in a two-book course. It will supply you with 
all the early-grade material you will ever need — rote 
songs, reading songs, instruction in fundamentals, folk 
tunes, plays, games and dances. 

Songs, texts and pictures in these two books were 
taken largely from the individually graded books in 
A Singing School — today’s leading basic music series. 
Thus, you will find in Happy Singing and Music in the 
Air, the same features of outstanding appeal to child- 
hood, artistic and musical integrity, and trial-tested 
teaching methods that have brought a new lift and spirit 
to the music program in hundreds of schools through- 
out the land. , 

Both books already have been basically adopted by 
the State of California. 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 





